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EveN THE most cursory look should convince you that 
this is a rather unusual issue. In the first place, our regular 
section is at its all-time thinnest, 16 pages; for this we must 
apologize, for with our limited staff and funds we could, 
in fact, produce no more. William E. Bohn’s “Home Front” 
column is missing for the first time this year (Bill’s vaca- 
tion just happens to coincide with the Khrushchev special 
section), and we’ve skipped a week in our symposium on 
the future of Communism to take this long look at its past. 

Section Two, of course, is even more unusual. It is by 
far the largest special section we’ve ever printed, and we’ve 
also indulged for the first time in the luxury of a hard, 
coated cover for the booklet. (We hope this will lead it 
to your permanent reference library.) Furthermore, the 
appearance as New Leaper “contributors” of the likes of 
N. S. Khrushchev and V. I. Lenin is rather unprecedented. 
True, we once ran a letter-to-the-editor by J. V. Stalin, in 
protest against some bit of accurate coverage of Moscow 
events, but such latitude in the correspondence columns is 
unexceptionable. Khrushchev and Lenin are another matter. 

We could hide behind that phrase regularly printed 
down below, to the effect that “signed contributions do not 
necessarily represent the views of THe New Leaper.” Or we 
could claim, with Tolstoy’s Pierre Bezhuki, that it’s a matter 
of numbers: This is our Volume 39, Number 29; the Soviet 
regime is 39 years old, and Stalin was its top man for 29 
years (1924-1953). But such explanations are unduly formal- 
istic. The fact is we’d like to see Khrushchev’s speech 
(and Lenin’s Testament, too) get the widest possible reading 
and understanding. With the emendations made by Boris 
Nicolaevsky, the speech reinforces everything we’ve been 
saying about the late tenant of the Kremlin for decades. To 


be sure, Khrushchev, as Anatole Shub points out in his intro. 
duction, comes out of his indictment of Stalin’s personality 
with a full-blooded indorsement of Stalin’s policies; but 
we doubt that many open-minded readers, lacking Khrush. 
chev’s vested interest in such policies, will emerge with the 
same conclusions. 

Meanwhile, we’d be glad to provide the original Russian 
manuscript of Mr. Nicolaevsky’s notes if and when Comrade 
Khrushchev gets to publishing his and Lenin’s texts for the 
benefit of Soviet readers. 


Lasor AppraL: The Labor Committee to Release Im. 
prisoned Trade Unionists and Democratic Socialists now 
has more than 170 members in 46 countries, and continues — 
to grow. Though we lack the space this week to list all the _ 


past week’s joiners, we’d like to list some of them, and note 


that the Asian contingent is beginning to come through. | 


Here, then, are some of the newest members: 

T. H. Chowdury, Joint General Secretary, Eastern 
Pakistan Railway Employes League; Dr. Yehuda Gothelf, 
Foreign Editor, Davar, Israel; Leopold Grinage, General 
Secretary, General Workers Union, British Honduras; 
Maniben Kara, President, Western Railway Employes Union, 
India; M. A. Khatib, President, All-Pakistan Confederation 
of Labor; Raja Kulkarni, General Secretary, Cotton Mill 
Mazdoor Sabha, India; Ernest Leuenberger, General Sec- 
retary, Swiss Typographical Union; Ivar Ohman, Editor- 
in-chief, Folket i Bild, Stockholm; Sri Shivaji Patil, General 
Secretary, Hind Oil Kamgar Sabha, India; Giuseppe Sara- 
gat, Chairman, Italian Social Democratic Party; Jon 
Sigurdsson, Secretary, Reykjavik Seamen’s Union, Iceland; 
Clive Thomas, General Secretary, National Council of Ca- 
nadian Labor. 
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The spontaneous demonstration staged by Poland's workers stems from dissatisfaction 


with Communist rule and is proof that Moscow's hold can be broken 


Poznan Uprising 


HY DID the workers in Po- 

land’s industrial city of Poz- 
nan rise up against their Communist 
oppressors after so many years of 
apparent submission? Are they really 
eager to rid themselves of their 
Kremlin-manipulated leaders? Will 
their open expression of discontent 
bring about any real changes inside 
Poland? Significant clues to the an- 
swers for these questions can only be 
found in the events which have domi- 
nated that country in the last two 
decades. 

Since the disastrous 1944 Warsaw 
insurrection, patriotic Poles have 
gone out of their way to avoid blood- 
shed. The tremendous loss of life and 
the injuries suffered at the time left 
a deep impression on young and old 
alike. Understandably, too, it gave 
rise to the feeling that violence was 
not wise in an exhausted nation. 
Notwithstanding, the people held 
fast to a line of thinking that has 
been courted almost religiously by 
Polish progressive forces from the 
18th century on: The cause of free 
Poland is dependent upon (1) a left- 
ish character of Polish democracy, 
which permits close identification of 
the interests of the workers and peas- 
ants with the interests of the country; 
and (2) a close alliance of Polish 
democracy with Western democra- 
cies. These conditions existed for the 
first time in the country’s history at 
the outbreak of World War II. De- 
spite the Smigly-Rydzes and Joseph 
Becks, the Polish worker and peasant 
regarded it as a personal war, a holy 
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By Adam Ciolkosz 


Adam Ciolkosz, a former member 
of the Polish Parliament, is now 
chairman of the Polish Socialist 
party in Great Britain and chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of 
the Polish Council of National 
Unity, which performs the duties of 
a government-in-exile. A defendant 
in the famous trial of Polish labor 
and democratic leaders at Brest- 
Litovsk before World War II, he is 
also editor of the Polish Socialist 
magazine Robotnik in London. 


war, and Poland entered it as an ally 
of France and Great Britain. As it 
turned out, their sacrifices were in 
vain. Geography was against them. 
At the Teheran and Yalta confer- 
ences, their territory was assigned to 
the Soviet sphere of influence. Stalin 
was well aware of the true outcome 
of the 1946 Polish referendum: 16 
per cent for the new regime of Com- 
munists and fellow-travelers, 84 per 
cent against. But he figured that time 
was on his side, that the West would 
do nothing to insure the independ- 
ence of its ally. Unfortunately, he was 
right. 

Deprived of their freedom, the 
people found some meager consola- 
tion in rebuilding their devastated 
country. Here their real interests co- 
incided with those of the Communist 
Government, resulting in an uneasy 
modus vivendi. The latter continued 
to take its toll of innocent victims, 
but the organized underground was 
deliberately disbanded and active re- 
sistance was consciously avoided. A 
kind of instinctive passive resistance 


springing from common feeling, of 
course, continued—and in many 
fields, like mining and agriculture, it 
was effective. 

Paradoxically, Stalin’s own impe- 
rialistic. tactics were responsible for 
unifying and strengthening this pas- 
sive resistance. For, no doubt un- 
wittingly, he achieved something that 
no Polish nationalist could ever 
dream of achieving: a completely 
homogeneous country. Poland be- 
came 100 per cent Polish in the ethnic 
sense of the word, 100 per cent Cath- 
olic and 100 per cent proletarian— 
with the exception of the new ruling 
class of “commissars.” Unorganized, 
spontaneous resistance was thereby 
made relatively easy. On the whole, 
everybody could regard everybody 
else as a friend fearing the same 
enemy. The Poles, it should be noted, 
have nothing against the Russian 
people, but they have a strong hatred 
for the Russian rulers in their midst 
whom they see as Herrenvolk—e.g., 
practically every officer in the Polish 
army above the rank of captain is a 
Russian, clad in a Polish uniform. 

Indeed, the Communist movement 
had only one chance of success in 
Poland. This was obviously under- 
stood by party chief Wladyslaw Go- 
mulka when he told the Congress 
of the Polish Communist party in 
1945: “This is a new party, as it 
is a new Poland and as it is a new 
historical period.” Two years later, 
however, Gomulka was ousted by 
Boleslaw Bierut and the age of “Go- 
mulkaism” was over. The new ap- 
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proach was eapressel by renegade 
Socialist Joseph Cyrankiewicz, now 
Premier, who announced that “Mos- 
cow is the capital of the world revo- 
lution.” This sealed the fate of the 
Polish Communist party as far as the 
workers were concerned. It was again 
a Russian party. Its doom was only 
a matter of time. 

The old Communist party of Po- 
land (KPP) actually was dissolved 
early in 1938, by a resolution of the 
Communist International. Its leading 
members were murdered in Moscow 
during the great prewar purges of 
foreign Communists. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that eyebrows 
were raised on May Day 1955 when 
Warsaw’s Trybuna Ludu published 
pictures of the executed leaders with- 
out explanation. This obviously was 
the first public step toward rehabili- 
tation of the KPP, but the explana- 
tion did not come until February 19 
when Moscow published a resolution 
making this official. 

After 19 years, Polish Communists 
were told that their party had been 
destroyed by Beria’s gang. On March 
23, Trybuna Ludu carried this a step 
further by declaring that such a 
crime would have been impossible if 
Stalin had not set his will above the 
Party. Shortly afterward, the current 
top men of Poland’s CP. like party 
chief Edward Ochab and Cyrankie- 
wicz, dropped their practice of care- 
fully avoiding Communist terminol- 
ogy and ostentatiously began refer- 
ring to themselves as “we Commu- 
nists.” To all who followed the con- 
trolled press, the new official line was 
soon clear: Stalin was a bad man (an 
admission which pleased the Poles) ; 
now that he is dead we shall have not 
less but more Communism (a pro- 
nouncement which dampened Polish 
hopes and brought forth disgust). 

As for the highly touted “thaw” 
or limited freedom of discussion, two 
important factors must be pointed 
out: Only party members have par- 
ticipated in these discussions—others 
have been extremely suspicious of 
this new freedom and are reluctant 
to express themselves. Moreover, no 


one has questioned the Leninist prin- 
ciple of the “proletarian dictator- 
ship.” 

At least three important groups 
within the party, however, voiced 
their opposition to present condi- 
tions: the national Communists—fol- 
lowers of Gomulka and Marian 
Spychalski; the international Com- 
munists—former volunteers of the 
Spanish Republican army; and for- 
mer members of the Polish Socialist 
party, who made common cause with 
the Communists after 1944 but soon 
found themselves being treated as 
virtual outcasts. In addition, there 
was a mass revolt against the party’s 
leadership by the younger generation, 
which called for a kind of democrati- 
cally backed dictatorship. But none 
of the advocates of the “second revo- 
lution” could say, in practical politi- 
cal terms, how this could be achieved. 

Along with this development of 
ideological chaos, confusion has de- 
veloped concerning the party’s lead- 
ership. First Secretary Bierut, an old 
Comintern bureaucrat, died recently 
in Moscow. Other leaders—Stanislav 
Radkiewicz, Wlodzimierz Sokorski, 
Stanislav Skrzeszewski, Henryk Swi- 
atkowski and Jakub Berman—have 
been replaced. Illness may soon force 
Hilary Mine and Alexander Zawadzki 
to leave the scene. New people, of 
course, are coming to the fore. But 
there are no recognized leaders and 
doubt persists. 

Will the new Polish ruler be 
Cyrankiewicz, who has survived the 
changing tides of the past decade 
and is now believed to prefer a lib- 
eral approach? Or will it be Ochab, 
the Moscow-trained fanatic? In the 
past an order from Stalin would have 
settled the question, but now there is 
no Stalin in the Kremlin. True, 
Khrushchev appointed Ochab as Bie- 
rut’s successor, but how powerful is 
Khrushchev himself? Will he last 
longer than Beria or Malenkov or 
Molotov? Besides, Khrushchev’s 
mania for cultivating corn has not 
made him very popular with the 
Polish Communists; they tend to re- 
gard him as something of a clown. 


The Polish masses, sensing _ this 
“sroping at the helm,” soon realized 
that there was little to fear from a 
divided leadership. 

From the very outset, the reforms 
instituted by the Communists were 
accepted with mixed feelings. The na. 
tionalization of basic industries and 
of mining, banking and transporta. 
tion, state economic planning. the 
nationwide industrialization, and the 
abolition of large landed estates 
were accepted as inevitable and even 
advisable. But disapproval and re. 
sistance accompanied the collectiviza- 
tion of peasant farming, small enter- 
prises, handicrafts and commerce. 


STALIN: WHO GIVES ORDERS NOW? 


The three-year and six-year plans, 
it must be admitted, were largely suc- 
cessful in transforming the country’s 
economic structure. They did little, 
however, to improve the standard of 
living. Minc claims that the six-year 
plan raised the workers’ real wages 
27 per cent. Yet Ochab has released 
appalling figures showing that 3.) 
million workers out of 6.5 million 
have been underpaid and must have 
their wages raised in the course of 
this year. As a living minimum, 
Ochab set up a monthly wage of 500 
zlotys (this is equal to $125 at the 
official rate of exchange, which does 
not represent true purchasing 
power). 
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What could one enjoy once this 
goal is achieved? A basket contain- 
ing 66 lbs. of bread, 122 lbs. of po- 
tatoes, 4 lbs. of meat, 8 lbs. of sugar, 
33 lbs. of flour, 2 lbs. of cooking fat, 
2 lbs. of sausage and 36 quarts of 
milk. Even the industrial worker, 
whose average monthly wage is 1,100 
dotys ($275), is in difficult straits 
because a pair of shoes costs 400 to 
750 zlotys ($100 to $187.50). In 
truth, therefore, Ochab’s minimum is 
a starvation wage; and those who 
earn more can barely manage to pur- 
chase basic necessities. 

According to official statistics, 
worker productivity is rising, over- 
all production is rising and national 
income is rising. Why, then, the 
plight of the workers? First of all, 
there is an enormous rate of capital 
accumulation (1950—27.2 per cent, 
1951—28.1 per cent, 1952—26.9 per 
cent, 1953—25.1 per cent). Secondly, 
atribute is paid to the Soviet Union 
in the form of ridiculously low prices 
for Polish goods. Coal, for example, 
is shipped to the USSR for $3 a ton, 
and more than 70 per cent of Po- 
land’s exports go to countries within 
the Soviet orbit. The net result is 
that there is little left for the Polish 
worker who produces these goods. 
The workers in Poznan’s Stalin fac- 
tory knew full well that the railway 
locomotives and cars being produced 
by them were going to Russia—at 
their expense. 

This being the situation, it is not 
shocking that there are workers in 
Poland who oppose the Communist 
party.. What is shocking is that this 
negative attitude seems to prevail 
among virtually all the workers, as 
the events in Poznan clearly indi- 
cated. After 12 years of Communist 
tule, there do not seem to be any 
Communists in the ranks of Poland’s 
workers. Yet the workers are sup- 
posed to be the very backbone of the 
Communist dictatorship. Without 
their (even partial) support, the par- 
ty and Government are in a complete 
vacuum, protected only by policemen 
and soldiers. 

This is precisely what happened 
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in Poznan, where the entire working 
class turned against the Communists. 
(According to the Daily Worker of 
July 3, some 50,000 persons went 
on strike in Poznan, a city of 365,- 
000. ) 

Thus those who are supposed to 
make up the vanguard of the Com- 
munist revolution are in fact spear- 
heading the democratic revolution. 
They are not organized, but they live 
and work together and are— 
as workers are everywhere—highly 
mobilizable. While they certainly 
lack any kind of leadership on a na- 
tional scale, they possess a common 
instinct which never fails in crucial 
moments. 

Before World War II the Stalin 
factory, then known as the Cegielski 
factory, was a stronghold of free 
trade-unions and the Polish Socialist 
party. Neither are permitted to exist 
under the Communists, but their 
spirit is very much alive among the 
12,000 men employed there, includ- 
ing the youngsters and newcomers. 
And tradition, as history has repeat- 
edly shown, is a powerful force. 

To a great extent, this explains 
what occurred in Poznan. Common 
sense told the workers that their 
demonstration would pass unnoticed 
unless they staged it at the proper 
time and place. Consequently, they 
decided to strike while hundreds of 
Western businessmen were in Poznan 
attending an International Fair. For 
their part, it had to be a peaceful 
procession and demonstration. They 
simply did what exploited workers 
do on such an occasion everywhere 
in the world: After having failed in 
appeals to their employer, they ap- 
pealed to the general public. That 
they carried posters bearing clearly 
drawn inscriptions merely indicates 
that even the secret police cannot 
penetrate the wall that separates the 
workers of Poland from the Com- 
munist state. 

The Poznan demonstration sought 
to win two things, “bread” and “free- 
dom.” It was directed against both 
the economic and political side of 
Communist rule. In time, the Gov- 


ernment may satisfy the workers’ 
economic demands, but what about 
their political demands? 

Here, for the first time, men out- 
side the party took part in the 
“thaw.” They were answered with 
machine guns, tanks and jets. Wheth- 
er the workers of Poznan were naive 
to believe that the “thaw” also rep- 
resented freedom of expression for 
them, freedom to call attention to 
their plight, or whether they expect- 
ed the Government to act as it did, is 
not important. What does matter is 
the manner in which the “thaw” was 
unmasked as a mockery of freedom, 
a freedom limited to the ruling Com- 
munist party dictatorship. 

What will this party do now? It 
will look to Moscow for guidance. 
Clearly, the responsibility for any fu- 
ture action rests with the Kremlin. 
The only sensible thing it can do is 
to leave the captive countries of Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe to them- 
selves. For all practical purposes, it 
would mean the end of Communist 
domination in the region. But it 
would also mean an end to present- 
day tensions in the area,- which rep- 
resent a constant danger to Europe’s 
security and peace. 

In a single day, the workers of 
Poznan uprooted many unrealistic 
ideas: the idea of accepting the pres- 
ent enslavement of Central and East- 
ern Europe as permanent; the idea 
of “Titoizing” these countries—i.e., 
granting them half-independence and 
no freedom. 

It is simply not true that Commu- 
nist power cannot be broken in Po- 
land, that it is an irresistible force. 
But the workers of Poznan are not 
all powerful, and a Marshal Rokos- 
sovsky is still in Warsaw taking or- 
ders from Moscow. In 1944 he looked 
on while the Nazis razed Warsaw, 
for those were his orders. Now his 
machineguns, tanks and jets have 
played a decisive role in crushing the 
demonstration of the workers of 
Poznan. But this time it is to be hoped 
that the Polish people will not be left 
to their own fate, as they were in 
August 1944, 
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Louisiana Repeals Right-to-Work Law 


New ORLEANS 
EWLY-ELECTED Governor Earl K. 
Long is having his troubles with 
the Legislature. His attempts to weak- 
en the statewide voting-machine law 
and make unnecessary certain second 
primary elections have apparently 
failed. Proposed tax increases on sul- 
phur and the Fair Grounds race track 
here are also having rough sledding. 
But to Louisiana labor and its 
friends the Governor’s name has re- 
covered the golden luster it once had. 
Thanks partly to Long’s unpublicized 
maneuvering, the so-called right-to- 
work bill, which outlawed the union 
shop, has been repealed. The law had 
been put on the books after a bitter 
fight during the administration of 
Governor Robert F. Kennon, who 
strongly urged its passage. It seemed 
destined to stay there. During the 
recent campaign, all candidates for 
Governor took a hands-off attitude, 
though Long and some others prom- 
ised to sign a repeal bill if it passed 
the Legislature. But it was obvious 
to old political hands that no repeal 
could possibly be forced through un- 
less the Governor applied pressure. 
It was, therefore, something of a 
pleasant surprise when the House 
Labor Committee quietly and unex- 
pectedly approved a repealer as the 
session opened. But this group is tra- 
ditionally pro-labor and, indeed, had 
voted against the bill in the 1954 
Legislature, which passed it. The sur- 
prise turned to wonder when the re- 
pealer got through the House by a 13- 
vote margin. And when the Senate 
followed with a 21-18 victory for re- 
peal, it was an occasion for real 
rejoicing. 


By Foust Richards 


This remarkable legislative tri- 
umph represents a considerable gain 
for labor in its effort to become a 
potent political force in a state which 
is slowly changing from a land of 
farmers to a land of factories. In the 
elections early this year, political- 
action groups from both the AFL and 
the CIO (recently merged here) mar- 
shaled their forces and their treasu- 
ries and went to work for the election 
of friendly candidates. Thus, one of 
labor’s bitterest foes, Horace Wilkin- 
son of Port Allen, who helped to 
floor-manage the right-to-work bill in 
1954, was defeated for re-election. 
Some Baton Rouge legislators were 
elected on a platform of outright 
repeal. And in New Orleans several 
pro-labor candidates were voted into 
office. Out in the country parishes, 
too, where industrialization and con- 
sequent rising population in towns 
like Lafayette, New Iberia and Boga- 


GOVERNOR LONG: SUPPORTS LABOR 


lusa have tended to break rural doni- 
nation of parish elections, labor 
groups girded, fought and won. 

At the same time, labor leaders ap- 
parently reached an understanding 
with Governor Long that, though he 
could not publicly favor repeal for 
fear of alienating rural supporters, 
he would do what he could for labor 
if he was elected. That is why so 
many labor leaders worked in the 
Long camp and contributed to his 
campaign, though the unions, as a 
group, did not formally endorse any- 
one. 

Another factor in the passage of 
the repeal bill, of course, was a com- 
panion measure which exempted farm 
workers from the effect of repeal. 
This satisfied the “country boys” 
who comprise a majority of the Leg- 
islature and tended to weaken the ar- 
guments of the American Sugar Cane 
League and the Louisiana Free Enter- 
prise Association, which were in the 
forefront of those favoring the right- 
to-work measure. Sugar-cane workers 
engaged in disastrous strike, 
marked by shootings and _ beatings, 
just prior to passage of the bill in 
1954. Undoubtedly, this violence en- 
couraged already wavering lawmak- 
ers to vote for the restrictive measure. 

But then, as now, the main force 
behind the bill was the Governor. 
Kennon, an Eisenhower supporter, 
believed in curbs on unions as ardent- 
ly as the National Association of 
Manufacturers believes in private 
enterprise. Long is a private-enter- 
prise man, too, but he is also a politi- 
cian who keeps his bargains. To the 
working people of Louisiana 
name is blessed. 
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By Peter Viereck 


THE POLITICAL REVOLT 
OF NEW-SUBURBANITES 


An analysis of the forces leading the children of Democrats into Republican ranks 


“All social disturbances and upheavals have their 
roots in crises of individual self-esteem, and the great 
endeavor in which the masses most readily unite is 
basically a search for pride.” 

—Eric Hoffer, The Passionate State of Mind, 1955. 


a. SUBURBS BEAT US.” With these four much- 
quoted words, Jake Arvey, Democratic boss of 
Chicago, supposedly characterized the election of 1952. 
But he did not go on to answer the real question: What 
made them want to “beat us” in the first place? In con- 
fronting that question here, let us avoid the many vague 
meanings of so broad a term as “suburban” and confine 
ourselves to two specific ones: (1) the Republican old- 
suburbanite, who was born in the suburbs, has always 
voted Old Guard Republican, and will continue to do so; 
(2) the nationalist new-suburbanite, who has just moved 
in from urban slums, who was brought up to be a Demo- 
crat, and whose Republican vote of 1952 will not neces- 
sarily be repeated in the future, unless accompanied by 
neighborly social acceptance from the old-suburbans. 

Both groups voted Republican in 1952 (in local elec- 
tions sometimes earlier, sometimes later than 1952). But 
their motives for doing so were different. Only the old- 
suburbans had the genuine Old Guard Republican mo- 
tives: protection of business, a frozen Manchester liberal- 
ism in economics, a demure, understated, unviolent kind 
of nationalist intolerance. The new-suburbans voted Re- 
publican, sometimes for the first time, because of a 
qualitatively different kind of nationalist intolerance: 
passionate, overstated, and with a nervous energy that 
Goetheans would call daemonisch. 

Let us examine the psychological connection between 


Peter Viereck, Professor of Russian History at Mount 
Holyoke, now teaching American civilization at the Uni- 
versity of Florence, Italy, is a Pulitzer Prize poet and the 
author of several books on politics. Here we present a 
chapter from his book The Unadjusted Man, which will 
be published this fall by Beacon Press. Characterized 
by Elmer Davis as “a man who loves liberty and hates 
tyranny by whomever practiced,” Professor Viereck’s 
most recent work is the Anvil pocketbook Conservatism: 
From John Adams to Churchill, issued this year. 
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this second kind of nationalism and the fact that the new- 
suburbans are, for the first time in their lives, less worried 
about their economic earnings than about their standing 
in the community. That standing is ambiguous. Their par- 
ents were manual laborers, voting Democratic and New 
Deal. Their sons have left the parental immigrant prole- 
tarianism far behind and wear white collars as a matter 
of course. That rise in the world the sons owe to that same 
New Deal to which they show ironic ingratitude every 
time they cheer a Nixon or a Dirksen. Here is a case not 
of “twenty years of treason” but of twenty years of rags- 
to-riches. Perhaps the reason these unthankful sons are 
so eager to associate the New Deal with Alger Hiss is 
because they don’t want to admit the association it really 
suggests to their mind: Horatio Alger. 

By switching their votes to the Republican column in 
1952 and sometimes thereafter, they were switching their 
surface-ideology, not their deeper impulses, from genu- 
ine radicalism to the imagined respectability of Republi- 
can nationalism. Such a switch bolstered the self-esteem 
of these sons of Democratic urban day-laborers whose 
status rose too suddenly into stuffy Republican suburbia. 
Why too suddenly? Because a rise in social standing can- 
not keep pace with too rapid a rise in income. Here for 
once is a radicalism expressing not the platitude of un- 
bearable poverty but the paradox of unbearable pros- 
perity. Their rebellion is not class war, that external war 
between poor and rich, but inner war, the war between 
self-hatred and self-esteem. 

Insecure about their non-suburban or even foreign 
origins, and eager for acceptance among their new 
neighbors, the radicals of prosperity over-assimilate; 
they become 200 per cent patriots, ersatz middleclass 
Anglo-Saxons. Like ham-actors of Americanism, they 
become more aggressively “anti-Communist,” nationalist, 
and so on than any old-stock neighbor of theirs. The less 
sure they are of their own Americanism, the more intol- 
erantly they support the various investigating committees 
against “un-American activities,” committees often led 
by fellow-immigrants who delight in pinning the “un- 
American Red” label on Mayflowerish Anglo-Saxons from 
Yale, Harvard, or the Episcopal clergy.* Thus the pros- 


*Dubious labels like ‘‘Anglo-Saxon” and “timmigrant’ are here intended sym- 
bolically, not literally—in terms of tacit pecking-order, not of imaginary ‘race’, 


perous new-suburban patrioteers pass from a left radical- 
ism to a right radicalism without any intervening phase 
of moderation (that is, of a balanced liberal-conservatism ) 
and without changing the real target of their resentment. 

Republican businessmen used to moan: New Deal 
Democrats will stay in office forever because “You don’t 
shoot Santa” and because Harry Hopkins would “spend 
and spend” to win elections. Wrong twice. Shoot Santa 
is exactly what the prissy Republican sons and daughters 
of Democrats did in 1952. Their motive was not economic 
insecurity but insecurity about social status. 

Consider, apropos status-insecurity, the wise comic 
strip about Jiggs and Maggie (“Bringing Up Father’). 
The lovable Jiggs and the equally Irish, equally lovable 


SENATOR McCARTHY: ‘A CROWD OUT OF POWER 
LONG ENOUGH WILL BACK ALMOST ANYBODY’ 


Dinty Moore would quite likely vote Democrat if they 
ever bothered to vote at all; in any case, we could safely 
trust them with our civil liberties. The trouble starts with 
Jiggs’s wife Maggie, a snob and a climber. She goes sub- 
urban, lace-curtain, and forces Jiggs to desert his earthy 
friends of shanty days like the wonderful Dinty Moore. 
Maggie gets satirized for her resentment at never quite 
crashing the drawing-room of a comic, monocled charac- 
ter named Duc de Bilgewater. (Borrowed from Mark 
Twain, the name symbolizes the healthy irreverence of 
comic strips towards snobbishness—in this case toward 
the pretentious Anglo-Norman French origins claimed 
by humorless titled Britons.) Maggie in 1956 will vote for 


200 per cent patriot xenophobes, and we would no sooner 
entrust our civil liberties to her than to Eva Peron. 

The treatment of “Lord Plushbottom,” in the even wit. 
tier comic strip “Moon Mullins,” reflects a mixed attitude 
—half friendly kidding, half envious malice—toward 
Anglo-Saxon fancy folks and the eastern-seaboard lite, 
Monocled and walrus-mustached, poor Plushbottom pot. 
ters about futilely, trying in vain to assert his dignity and 
getting ridiculed for his educated-sounding diction. Occa. 
sionally the fun becomes barbed: when Plushbottom uses 
his overrefined poses to welch on his debts. For example, 
while he hides under the bed from his creditor, his wife 
deceives the creditor by saying: “Lord Plushbottom is out 
of the city. .. . You know how them aristocrats are about 
speaking to people they don’t know and don’t want to 
know—the snobs!” 

Despite these barbs, Lord Plushbottom is intended as 
a likeable comic character, not a villain. But let us see 


what happens when you tilt the emphasis ever so slightly F 


from the comic to the villainous. In a kind of surrealist 
nightmare-vision, Plushbottom diabolized turns out to 
he the image that right-wing nationalists ultimately hate 
the most. In a fanciful photomontage of the associations 


linked in the nationalist mind, imagine a diabolized Plush- | 
bottom plotting at the Harvard Club with General Mar. } 
shall, Acheson, Eleanor Roosevelt, and the ghost of | 


George III: in order to give American money to the 
monocled and walrus-mustached British Empire, to ap- 
point 257 or whatever-the-number Communists in the 
State Department, and to introduce nude bathing, mod- 
ernist art, and UNESCO in our Sunday schools. 

But how explain the fact that so many genuinely bour- 
geois and unexotic old-suburbans have also been support: 
ing the promulgation of this kind of surrealist night: 
mare? How explain their willingness to accept such outré 
allies as the new-suburban thought-controllers? What on 
earth were the DAR and the Colonel Blimpish veteran- 
groups—and until late 1954 all kinds of high Republican 
stufied shirts—doing as backers of such outlandish fig 
ures as the now-forgotten McCarthy? The conformity of 
Babbitt Senior was the dull and quiet kind, not the pres 
ent noisy and violent kind. Then why are his Old Guard 
followers susceptible, for the first time, to the appeal of 
the demonic? First, because a crowd out of power long 
enough will back almost anybody; even the late Senator 
Taft, so solid, so undemonic, did praise and hope to 
“use” the agitator McCarthy. Second, because Old Guard 
Republicans have been trying to revive a symbol not 
merely sick but dead: the late George Babbitt and the 
Coolidge era. So doing, they forgot a sinister fact about 
all exhumations: No Lazarus, returning from his grave; 
returns the same man he was before. In this case the 
grave was the burying and national discrediting of Bab- 
bitt Senior by the economic crash of 1929. 

When buried loves return from the grave, they return 
as demons. 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS 


HICKS 


HE publication of J. C. Furnas’s Goodbye to Uncle 
Tom (Sloane, $6.00) seems to me a good omen. Mr. 


_ Furnas is a competent journalist with an excellent sense 


of timing, and if he feels that the moment has come for 
anew and vigorous assault on race prejudice, the chances 
are that he is right. Evidently the editors of the Book-of- 
theMonth Club agree with him, for the book is their 
current choice. 

Mr. Furnas’s thesis, roughly stated, is that many of our 
prejudicial ideas about the Negro derive from Northern 
anti-slavery sentiment as much as from Southern pro- 
slavery sentiments. If, that is, Southern slaveholders 
justified exploitation of the Negro on the ground that he 
was inferior, Northern abolitionists demanded pity for 
him on exactly the same ground. The Northern view, 
Furnas would grant, was more humane, but it lent itself 
nevertheless to misunderstanding and abuse. 

As a journalist, Mr. Furnas knows that having a villain 
isa good way to drive a point home, and he has chosen 
Harriet Beecher Stowe for that role. On the one hand, he 
does her less than justice, both as a woman and as a 
writer, and, on the other, he considerably exaggerates the 
influence of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. (The exaggeration he 
acknowledges now and then.) However, one cannot argue 
with his assertion that her philosophy of race relations 
makes little sense today. And when one comes to his 
account of the Uncle Tom shows and their century-long 
popularity, one has to grant that a lot of harm was done, 
if not by Mrs. Stowe, at least in her name. 

In the course of refuting Mrs. Stowe, Mr. Furnas intro- 
duces a great deal of material that is interesting but not 
always relevant. After a long account, based on eye- 
witness reports, of slavery at its best and worst, he gives 
a fascinating description, also solidly documented, of the 
Operations of the Underground Railroad. He goes on to 
the Uncle Tom shows, and only then comes to the heart 
of the matter—present-day attitudes toward the Negro 
and the findings of contemporary science. Skillfully and 
with what seems to be a high degree of accuracy, he 
Teviews the evidence from genetics and anthropology, 
teaching the conclusion that, if there are measurable 
differences between Negroes and whites, they are of little 
importance and provide no justification for discrimina- 
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By Granville Hicks 


J. C. Furnas on Anti-Negro Bias, 
Karl Conrad on the Young Seward 


tion. This, I am sure, is a conclusion that most readers 
of THE New LEADER have held for many years, but Mr. 
Furnas is aiming his argument at the unconverted, while 
to others he offers a variety of useful information. 

Earl Conrad is another experienced journalist, and one 
who has long been occupied with the place of the Negro 
in America: He wrote a biography of Harriet Tubman, 
whom Mr. Furnas describes as “once the most redoubt- 
able Negro conductor on the UGRR”; he collaborated 
with Haywood Patterson in writing Scottsboro Boy; more 
recently, he wrote a novel about Negro fishermen, Gulf 
Stream North. In Mr. Seward for the Defense (Rinehart. 
$3.95), he tells a story that does have some connection 
with the Negro problem but is primarily a chapter in the 
struggle for humane treatment of the mentally diseased. 

In 1846 William H. Seward, who had been Governor 
of New York and who was to be Lincoln’s Secretary of 
State, decided to defend, on the ground of insanity, a 
convict who had killed a fellow-prisoner. The trial ended 
with a hung jury. Shortly thereafter a Negro, William 
Freeman, killed five persons with no apparent motivation, 
and Seward, convinced of his insanity, felt obliged to 
defend him. Feeling against Freeman ran so high—he 
was nearly lynched—that Seward’s friends believed he 
was committing political suicide. State Attorney General 
John Van Buren, son of the ex-President, led the prosecu- 
tion, counting heavily on prejudice to offset the testimony 
of the experts mustered by Seward. For his part, Seward 
tried to bring to bear on the case whatever scientific 
opinion was available and to appeal to the humanitarian- 
ism of the jurors. He lost the case, but the decision was 
reversed by the State Supreme Court. Freeman died 
before another trial could be held. 

Possibly Mr. Conrad exaggerates the importance of 
Seward’s contribution to the cause of justice for the 
insane, but the record of Seward’s courage and determina- 
tion speaks for itself. He spared neither his time nor his 
money in preparing the case, was both skillful and 
enlightened in his conduct of the defense, and crowned 
his efforts with a wonderfully eloquent summation. Mr. 
Conrad tells the story admirably, bringing out the full 
drama of the trial while adroitly sparing the reader the 
tedious repetitiousness of the original records. 
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Nazism’s Organized Inhumanity 


Gestapo: Instrument of Tyranny. 
By Edward Crankshaw. 
Viking. 275 pp. $3.75. 


THESE ARE two more clinical re- 
ports by literary pathologists attempt- 
ing to chart the course of social sick- 
ness, its symptoms and its ravages, 
through the body politic. Their find- 
ings are set forth in the unemotional, 
if frightening, detail characteristic of 
medical texts, but the examining ex- 
perts unfortunately have little to tell 
us of the etiology of the malady and 
nothing of its cure. The uneasy read- 
er may conclude that something like a 
miracle will be needed if the patient 
is to survive. 

Gestapo is the more disturbing re- 
port of the two. In it, Edward Crank- 
shaw takes the organization and 
operation of the Nazi secret police 
as the starting point of a study that 
soon brings us into familiar terri- 
tory—terror as a function of the 
totalitarian state, which tortures and 
slaughters its millions with push- 
button efficiency and 20th-century 
know-how. 

We have come to use phrases like 
“millions tortured and slaughtered” 
with hardly a qualm or quiver. That, 
of course, is one of the more alarming 
symptoms of the disease in question. 
The value of this book is that it per- 
forms the considerable service of 
making the familiar vivid and appall- 
ing all over again. By isolating the 
lurid facts and the indicative person- 
alities from the welter of documenta- 
tion, and arranging them in a narra- 
tive pattern, Crankshaw evokes our 
consternation anew. The ultimate 
horror would be, to paraphrase 
Alexander Kuprin, if we ceased to be 
horrified. 

The Gestapo began as Hermann 


The German Fifth Column in World War II. 
By Louis De Jong. 
Chicago. 308 pp. $5.00. 


Goering’s private gorilla squad and 
was elaborated by Heinrich Himmler 
into a network of calculated oppres- 
sion extending from the Atlantic to 
the Volga. Closely patterned on the 
Soviet secret police, the Geheime 
Staats Polizei itself never numbered 
more than 40,000, but with its related 
organs in the Security Service and 
SS it was equal to any task from the 
sudden arrest of a dissident house- 
maid to the assembly-line execution 
of thousands at a clip. The Gestapo’s 
function was to deliver its victims to 
the torture chambers, concentration 
camps and gas ovens. Crankshaw is 
more interested in what happened 
after this point than in the prelimi- 
nary police work, and most of his 
book is devoted to an examination of 
the organized inhumanity which 
passed for policy in the Nazi state. 

Is the name of Rudolph Franz 
Hoess sufficiently well known in the 
world today? Crankshaw makes us 
acquainted with him in some detail. 
“T commanded Auschwitz until De- 
cember 1, 1943,” Hoess told the In- 
ternational Military Tribunal. “I 
estimate that at least 2,500,000 vic- 
tims were executed and exterminated 
there by gassing and burning, and 
at least another haif million suc- 
cumbed to starvation, making a total 
dead of about 3,000,000.” It devel- 
oped that Hoess, like many of his 
colleagues, had a tendency to exag- 
gerate his own achievements. One 
million victims at Auschwitz is per- 
haps nearer the mark. Still, he did 
his best. When he visited the extermi- 
nation camp at Treblinka, his expert 
eye told him that things were being 


Reviewed by Richard Hanser 


Author of documentary films, “Germany 
Today,” “Berlin Powderkeg” 


badly managed. Only 80,000 were 
being killed over a six-month period. 
“They used monoxide gas,” Hoess re- 
ported, “And I did not think that 
this method was very efficient. So... 
at Auschwitz I used Zyklon B, a crys- 
tallized prussic acid...” This worked 
much better. (“We knew when the 
people were dead because _ their 
screaming stopped.”) 

Another enterprising agent of the 
New Order was Otto Ohlendorf, a 
brilliant young economist who was, 
besides, handsome enough to receive 
flowers from adoring women in his 
cell at Nuremberg. As a major gen- 
eral in the SS he had commanded 
“Action Group D,” which, according 
to the records and his own ready ad- 
mission, achieved a total of 90,000 
executions in South Russia. (Q: “Did 
that include men, women and chil- 
dren?” A: “Yes.”) Ohlendorf was 
at bottom a sensitive type, unlike 
some of his coarser associates who 
did their work in what he regarded as 
a deplorably slapdash and untidy 
way. He always made a point of 
maintaining the strictest order and 
military discipline in his liquidations 
—“because otherwise the spiritual 
strain (seelische Belastung) would 
have been too great for the execution 
squad.” He was a worthy co-worker 
of Gestapo agent. Heinrich Baab, 
whose mission was to rid Frankfurt 
of its Jews. “I was an idealist in my 
profession,” said Heinrich Baab on 
the witness stand. 

It was stout fellows such as these 
who moved Heinrich Himmler to one 
of his rare bursts of eloquence in 4 
speech to his SS generals at Posen: 
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“To have stuck it out, and at the 
same time—apart from exceptions 
caused by human weakness—to have 
remained decent fellows, that is what 
has made us hard. This is a page of 
glory in our history which has never 
been written and is never to be 
written... .” 

The events described in Gestapo, 
Crankshaw reminds us, “happened 
only a few years ago, and not far 
away on the steppes of Central Asia, 
but in our midst: in the midst of the 
new European community.” The re- 
minder is salutary. How it could 
happen, why it happened, the nature 
and motivations of the men who made 
it happen—these crucial questions 
the book is unable to answer, though 
afew stabs in this direction are made 
in the concluding pages. Perhaps in 
our present state of knowledge we 
simply do not know enough about 
the human personality to explain 
such men as Himmler, Hoess, Baab, 
Ohlendorf and the thousands like 
them. When the jargon of the psychi- 
atrists and the sociologists has been 
exhausted, the mystery remains. At 
the end of all the explanations, the 
cultured and soft-spoken Ohlendorf 
coolly admitting to his 90,000 liqui- 
dations—“men, women and _ chil- 
dren”—remains as inexplicable as 
ever, 

How foggy we can be about the 
world around us, how easily we mis- 
interpret the events we are living 
through, is demonstrated with dis- 
maying force in The German Fifth 
Column in World War II. Louis De 
Jong, the executive director of the 
Netherlands State Institute for War 
Documentation, has set himself the 
task of tracking down every reported 
instance of the operation of the Ger- 
man Trojan Horse through the years 
of crisis and war. He then proceeds to 
follow the trail to its end: Did the 
instance actually occur as reported? 
Did it, in fact, occur at all? 

The first half of the book is a cata- 
logue of newspaper and “eye-witness” 
accounts of the fifth column in 
action in country after country in- 
vaded by the Germans—the signal 
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lights that guided the attacking 
planes; the armed traitors waiting 
within the borders to support the 
invaders; the high-ranking officers 
who aided the enemy; the priests and 
nuns who were Nazi agents in dis- 
guise; the German elements within 
the gates which betrayed the host 
country; the infiltration of spies and 
saboteurs in the guise of tourists and 
refugees, etc. 

Wherever the Germans struck, they 
were swiftly, overwhelmingly victo- 
rious. It was a time “when people 


nothing to do with subversion if it 
did. In instance after instance, his 
search and sifting prove that what 
was taken for treachery and sabotage 
was actually the result of the dis- 
organization and terror attendant on 
sudden military collapse. 

That a German fifth column did 
in fact exist De Jong does not at- 
tempt to deny. It was especially ef- 
fective militarily in Poland and Yugo- 
slavia, and politically in Austria and 
Czechoslovakia. But that it was or- 
ganized and operated on anything 
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smelled danger everywhere” and 
when agencies more mysterious and 
terrifying than mere armed force 
seemed everywhere at work. The 
image of an invincible and omni- 
present fifth column became fixed 
and unquestioned. 

But De Jong’s painstaking investi- 
gation now reveals that the image was 
the product of mass delirium, a mon- 
strous hallucination born of the 
panic and confusion of the time. 
Piling instance upon instance, he 
demonstrates that what was seen, 
and often reported on reputable au- 
thority, as fifth-column work in 
reality never happened at all or had 


like the scale which everybody as- 
sumed it did, these 300 painstaking - 
pages convincingly refute. 

The German Fifth Column, though 
a plodding and repetitious book, is a 
valuable addition to the documenta- 
tion of World War II. If what it says 
becomes widely known, it may do 
much toward counteracting a cur- 
rent tendency to overestimate the 
psychological skill and effectiveness 
of our opponents, and at the same 
time alert us to a closer and cooler 
examination of what we read and 
hear in times of tension. Any work is 
welcome which dispels illusion with- 
out adding to complacency. 
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Wages and the National Economy f 


Labor’s Wage Policies in the 20th Century. 


By James S. Youtsler. 
Twayne. 344 pp. $5.00. 


James S. YOUTSLER, author of this 
extremely useful compendium on 
wage policy, brings to his task a 
mixed experience as_ stock-market 
security specialist and mail-order 
house buyer. But this has not ob- 
scured or narrowed his view. At pres- 
ent a professor of economics at 
Skidmore College, he realizes that the 
problem of wages is central to a well- 
functioning economy. In his analysis, 
wage policy reveals the interdepend- 
ence of the different parts of the 
business world: Wage rates, we are 
told, “affect prices, bank rate policies 
and foreign trade policies, and cause 
the development of techniques to 
create steadiness in the area of 
wages.” 

Professor Youtsler’s canvas is a 
large one: He covers the time span 
since the turn of the century and skil- 
fully reviews in turn the wage ap- 
proaches of the ILGWU, the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers, the Paper 
Workers, Steelworkers, UAW, Textile 
and Electrical Workers Unions. The 
story reveals a tendency by these 
unions to search for rationalizations 
beyond the merely economic. Social 
and ethical factors, says the author, 
have been drawn into the business 
of setting wage policies, and it was 
on these foundations that the notion 
of a living wage was built. 

That the urge for security has been 
an important motive in such demands 
as the Guaranteed Annual Wage is 
no new observation; the material in 
Professor Youtsler’s book merely un- 
derscores that point. But this need 
for security has had some avowedly 
curious results. In the textile indus- 
try. for example, the union has at 
times willingly accepted wage reduc- 
tions because the employers were in 
a disadvantageous competitive situa- 
tion. In other instances, unions have 
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Contributor, “Dissent,” “Commentary,” 
“New Republic,” “Labor and Nation” 


insisted on the maintenance of wages, 
something which might be accom- 
plished through a shorter work week. 
increased fringe benefits or more sta- 
bility in employment. And, most re- 
cently, the proliferation of GAW 
plans (the operation of which are 
now being given their first full-blood- 
ed test on Detroit’s unemployed 
lines) has impelled at least some em- 
ployers to look closely at the problem 
of providing job security and steady 
work. 

The highlights of recent economic 
history, as presented by Dr. Youtsler, 
reveal once again the difficulty that 
the average city factory worker had 
in supporting adequately his family 
on even a modest living standard. It 
was this experience that led to the 
trade unions’ insistence that employes 
failed in the main to share equitably 
in the increased productivity of the 
1950s. As a result, stress was placed 
on cost-of-living and ability-to-pay 
arguments, while at the same time 
attention was repeatedly called to the 
large flow of profits flowing to busi- 
ness. In the kind of basically acquisi- 
tive society in which we live, said the 
unions, higher wages are essential to 
enable workers to buy back their 
aliquot share of an expanded quan- 
tity of goods and services. 

In his review of specific wage poli- 
cies, Dr. Youtsler notes how the 
needle trades unions—ILGWU and 
ACWA—-stressed wage and employ- 
ment stabilization as fundamental. In 
a market as chaotic as the clothing 
industry used to be, the unions 
proved to be the only institutions able 
to instill a sense of order and respon- 
sibility. Cooperation with manage- 
ment was not frowned upon if this 
meant furthering the bread-and- 
butter needs of the unions’ members. 
On the other hand, the Steelworkers, 


so capably led by the late Philip 


Murray, had to face an intransigent f 


industrial oligarchy which all too 
often conceived its privileges to be 


still grounded in 19th-century ways. | 


recognition before he could seek tof 


There the very right of collective 
bargaining was called into question, 
and Murray had to struggle first for 


eliminate inequities and differentials 
and improve economic standards. 
Again and again, the author calls 


attention to the frequency with which | 
unions are putting forth demands for | 


a Guaranteed Annual Wage. In es 
sence, what the GAW does is to try 
to convert labor cost into an over- 
head item. This in itself is a good 
thing, for thereby impetus will have 
been lent to the effort to find some 
way to overcome cutbacks in produc: 
tion, the greatest burden of which 
always falls on the workers. Dr. 
Youtsler believes that in the years to 
come most mass production indus 
tries will have worked out some form 
of the GAW. He does not feel that 
this scheme will increase labor’s share 
in the national income, but that it 
represents rather a new way of get- 
ting a fair proportion of the total. 
Furthermore, GAW, he says. estab- 
lishes the principle of employer re 
sponsibility for “disemployment.” 
and today, when society is so con 
cerned with welfare, this is a note- 
worthy advance. 

Professor Youtsler’s book helps us 
gain a long view of what has hap- 
pened in labor in the last 50 years. 
One finds here the struggle against 
Communist domination in the electri- 
cal workers unions, the exacerbating 
problem of North-South differentials 
in textiles, the drama of the UAW. 
and the heartbreak of the “little sted! 
formula.” It is a worthy addition to 
anyone’s bookshelf on labor. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


DEBATING COMMUNISTS 


I wish to express my appreciation for your 
editorial comment in the June 18 “Dear Editor” 
column on the letter by Theodore Frankel 
and Gabriel Gersh about the Carnegie Hall 
meeting sponsored by the Fellowship of Re- 
conciliation. How anyone who attended the 
panel in which Eugene Dennis, W.E.B. DuBois, 


stated at Carnegie Hall. 
Its main purpose in holding the Carnegie 
Hall meeting was to set forth in more than 


_ mere words its conviction about the importance 


of free public discussion of controversial issues. 
This is in the American tradition, but a part 
of it too often not observed in recent years. We 


do not share the apparently fairly common 


inferiority complex that when Communist 


; philosophy and program are publicly dis- 


cussed the advantage accrues to the Com- 
munists. 

Finally, as I said at Carnegie Hall, I think it 
behooves non-Communists or anti-Communists 
to consider seriously what it is about Com- 
munism — and about the opposition which has 
been offered to it over the years—that ac- 
counts for the past and present growth of a 
movement which, on the testimony of its own 
Russian leaders, was marked by an abysmal 
moral depravity and committed the greatest 
political errors. 


New York City A. J. MustE 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


In view of Sidney Hook’s recent article, 
“The AAUP and Academic Integrity” [NL, 
May 21], and the discussion which has fol- 
lowed in your letters column, I think your 
readers may be interested in the following 
resolution adopted unanimously by the Board 
of Trustees of Dickinson College at its an- 
nual meeting in June: 

“Our world today is sharply divided in a 
war between those who defend human frée- 
dom and those who would extinguish it. We 
have been painfully taught by the hard lessons 
of more than a quarter of a century that the 
undeviating determination of Communism is 
to overthrow the nations of the free world and 
'o stamp out those parliamentary processes 
and civil rights which are the foundation and 
stength of freedom. To accomplish this, the 

mMmunist conspirator would use the processes 
of freedom to destroy freedom. Where Com- 
munism conquers, the first casualty is the free 
mind, for the mind of the Communist is not 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


free but is instead a captive mind, a con- 
ditioned reflex which follows not truth but the 
devious involutions of the Party line. 

“When such a captive mind enters the 
classroom or laboratory, the result may well 
be the subversion of education itself and the 
negation of academic freedom. 

“For this reason, the Trustees of Dickinson 
College record their unswerving opposition to 
the employment, or retention in any position 
of trust, of Communists, Communist supporters 
or Communist sympathizers, and express their 
lack of confidence in any persons or organiza- 
tions supporting the retention of Communists 
in positions of trust in educational institutions.” 
Carlisle, Pa. Wittiam W. 

President, Dickinson College 


MODUS VIVENDI 


When the Grand Old Man of the West, 
who first coined the term “Iron Curtain,” 
invites the Soviet Union to join a “Grand 
Alliance aimed at securing world peace,” it 
is high time to reappraise current efforts at 
achieving peaceful coexistence between the 
East and West. Since Sir Winston Churchill 
sent his calling card to the new Moscow 
rulers, a realistic re-examination of the con- 
ditions for such coexistence is imperative. 

Plainly, the first step toward this goal must 
be the achievement of some modus vivendi 
between the two mightiest military powers in 
the opposing camps. Plainly, too, in the 
negotiation of such a modus vivendi, no party 
can demand all; both sides must be ready to 
yield something. What can we yield without 
losing our souls and what can the Soviets 
yield without losing much face? 

Some people think that a modus vivendi 
can most easily be based on the present division 
of power and influence, but this attitude is 
unrealistic. What bothers the Soviet Union 
most in Europe? U.S. military bases on the 
Continent. What troubles us most in Europe? 
Soviet domination and Soviet military bases 
in the Central European countries. So long 
as Russia has Central Europe in her grip 
and so long as American bases remain on the 
Continent, the cold war is bound to continue 
with a constant danger of sudden explosion. 

A modus vivendi based on maintaining the 
main causes of the present friction would not 
be worth the paper it was printed on. This is 
even more true because neither the U.S. nor 
the USSR can be sure that what it holds 
today it can retain tomorrow. 

America already has troubles enough with 
restive populations in the European countries 
where her military bases are located. Too 
many in Europe regard these bases as an 
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invitation to nuclear war. With the rapidly b 
mounting influence and power of neutralists in ! 
Western Europe, retaining these bases wil § ° 
become increasingly difficult. J 

The Soviet Union is in no better position, tl 
Until the death of Stalin, Moscow could ef / 
tertain the illusion that the captive countries : 
of Central Europe were in Soviet hands for | J 
keeps. Soon after Stalin’s death, this beliet  ° 
was shattered by the revolts of June 1953— ~ 
first in Czechoslovakia and shortly afterward " 
in East Germany — with repercussions not only | ' 
in other captive countries but also in Russia F : 
proper (strikes in Vorkuta and other slave-labor ‘ 
camps). Though the uprisings were suppressed,| 
they left time bombs in their wake. Soviet} ‘ 
bases in Central Europe are no longer secure, | . 

In negotiations between two great powers, 


both parties will be inclined to yield—if 
yield they must—something that either does | 
not rightly belong to them or that they can | 
not hope to retain permanently. Dismantling | 
of U.S. military bases on the continent of | 
Europe in exchange for free elections in the | 
captive countries offers the most logical solu- 
tion of the problem. 

So long as the captive countries remain in 
slavery to Moscow, no durable peace in Cen 
tral Europe is possible. A modus vivendi based 
on the present status quo, which would attempt | \ 
to freeze the present Iron Curtain frontiers, | 
would cultivate the seeds of a new and violent 
explosion. One hundred million mature, politi: 
cally conscious people in Central Europe vill 
not rest in bondage at the time when colonial | 
ism is dying fast in Asia and Africa. 

Can U.S. military bases on the Continent | 
be exchanged for liberation of the satellite 
countries? One thing is certain. The US. 
bases were established as a counter-measule 
to Soviet military domination of Central 
Europe. Without liquidation of that domins J ; 
tion, they won’t move from Europe. It is up 
to Moscow to make the first move, to honot 
the obligation assumed at Yalta by granting 
the captive countries the right to choose theit 7 
governments in free elections — under the 
circumstances, elections under strict United ] 


Nations supervision. 


Tucson JosepH MARTINEK 
ZIONISM 
Andrew Avery’s letter on Zionism and the h 
State of Israel [NL, June 25] deserves answer ; 
ing, since it is a common misconception that : 
the two terms are absolutely synonymous. — ; 
The letter quoted two sentences from Uri F 
Ra’anan’s January 30 article “Anxiety ™ ‘ 
Israel,” which, Avery said, seemed to imply fe 
that the Jews all over the world constitute # k 


“nation.” His assumption is not borne ot 
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by either the statement or the facts. The 
Zionist movement aimed at creating a center 
of Jewish cultural revival in an area where 
Jews constituted a majority of the population, 
thus permitting a more positive approach to 
Jewish problems. From this center were to 
emanate influences that would permeaté 
Jewish life throughout the world in the areas 
of literature, philosophy and theology. When 
Ra’anan spoke of a “national rallying point,” 
he was expressing this idea in more prosaic 
terms, but even that expression carried with 
it the clear implication that Jews outside Israel 
are merely to secure an impetus for cultural 
revival from activities within the new state. It 
certainly did not call for them to leave their 
respective countries or divide their allegiance. 

It is unfortunate that the word “national” 
has become identified with “state.” Neither 
political philosophies nor sociology justifies 
the identification. The former was an 18th- 
century concept that spoke in terms of cul- 
tural survival; the latter has purely political 
connotations. 

sfowever, given the present identification, 
the use has become so common that another 
word, “people,” has been recommended. The 
use of this last word is the one encouraged, 
though it, too, sometimes leads to misunder- 
standing. In any event, a Zionist does not 
look upon the State of Israel as a “national 
tallying point” in the political sense of the 
word. 

Ra’anan’s article also speaks of providing a 
home for the displaced and oppressed Jews 
of the world. This represents the other vital 
phase of Zionist activities. The position of 
the Jews in Arab League countries is one of sex- 
treme jeopardy. The manner in which Israel 
is providing a refuge for them, as it has 
provided a refuge for the Jews of Germany 
and Central Europe, is one of its grandest 
features. Here a persecuted minority can 
enjoy social stability and economic security, 
can live the life of decent human beings. 

So, contrary to what Avery may think, a 
Zionist who is frank will not “say yes” to 
pat questions. American, English and French 
Jews, as well as other Jews living in demo- 
cratic countries, do not consider Israel their 
“home” in the sense that they are not fully 
integrated into the political-economic life of 
their respective countries. Being democracies, 
however, these countries permit a full religious 
minority life, and the Zionist movement aims 
‘0 infuse this life with added content and 
Significance. A Louis D. Brandeis, a Leon 
Blum or a Lord Melchett were completely 
itizens of their respective countries but saw 
10 conflict in participating in Zionist activities 
for the purposes already referred to. 
asas City Irvinc Levitas 
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r. Isaac Deutscher concluded his controversial biography of Joseph 

Stalin, published in 1949, by classing the Soviet ruler as a “great 
revolutionary despot” like Oliver Cromwell and Napoleon Bonaparte. It was 
a historical verdict which many, as unfamiliar with Stalin as they were with 
Cromwell and Napoleon, accepted. A few months ago, Stalin’s successor and 
former “close comrade-in-arms,” Nikita Khrushchev, provided the evidence to 
place Stalin in a class by himself, beyond Caligula, Philip II of Spain and 
perhaps even Adolf Hitler. 

Khrushchev’s indictment is a healthy antidote to 30 years of pro-Stalinist 
apologetics: at the same time, it does less than justice to Stalin’s predecessors 
and successors. To understand the dictatorship of Stalin, as it is described by 
Khrushchev, one must also understand the dictatorship of Lenin and of 
Khrushchev and his colleagues. 

The Communist party came to power in Russia by force, overthrowing an 
eight-month democratic regime which had made Russia (in Lenin’s own 
words) “the freest country in the world.” The coup d’état of November 7, 
1917, actually led by Leon Trotsky, was quickly followed by repression of 
democratic parties and institutions. In December 1917, the Communist terror 
apparatus, known as the Cheka, was set up, and it has continued to function 
ever since—under the successive names of OGPU, NKVD and MVD-MGB. 
Nevertheless, three weeks after the Communist coup, 36 million Russians voted 
in free elections for an All-Russian Constituent Assembly, gave only a fourth 
of their votes to the Communists and a clear majority to the agrarian, demo- 
cratic Socialist Revolutionaries. Lenin, Trotsky, Stalin and their associates 
dispersed the Assembly by force on January 25, 1918. 

For more than two years, Russia was engulfed by civil war, which crushed 
the democrats and socialists and ended as a battle between Communists 
and reactionary militarists. Trotsky’s Red Army was victorious, despite spo- 
radic foreign intervention, but the Communist regime continued to meet 
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with opposition in factories and villages. Many of the Lenin-Trotsky measures 
antagonized even veteran Communists. At the start of 1921, outbreaks of 
unrest among Petrograd workers followed peasant revolts in Tambov and 
elsewhere; an influential group of Communists called the Workers’ Opposi- 
tion demanded factory self-management and an end to centralized militariza- 
tion of the workers; finally, the sailors of Kronstadt naval base, who had 
carried Lenin to power in 1917, revolted and demanded democratic free- 
doms. At the 10th Communist Party Congress, meeting in March 1921, Lenin 
prescribed an economic carrot and a political stick: He proclaimed his New 
Economic Policy, which restored free trade in the villages and permitted free 
enterprise elsewhere, but crushed the Kronstadt rebellion and the Workers’ 
Opposition. Kronstadt was physically annihilated under the command of 
Trotsky and Mikhail Tukhachevsky, a former Tsarist officer who had turned 
Communist; the Workers’ Opposition—and future Communist dissidents as 
well—were curbed by new decrees forbidding the formation of any groups 
critical of the general line of the Party Central Committee, and forbidding 
agitation against that general line even by leading Communists. 

It was, then, in an established one-party dictatorship that Joseph Stalin 
began his rise to autocratic power when he became General Secretary of the 
Party in 1922. The next six years, in which the various Communist “collective 
leaders” maneuvered for supreme leadership, were years of economic recov- 
ery, relatively mild compared with what was to come, but they were years of 
dictatorship nonetheless. Only a Soviet citizen of the 1950s could regard them 
as the “good old days.” 

By the time Lenin died, after several previous strokes, in January 1924, a 
troika or triumvirate was ruling Russia, consisting of Stalin, Leo Kamenev, 
head of the Moscow Party organization, and Gregory Zinoviev, head of the 
Petrograd party and of the Communist International. Trotsky had already 
been successfully elbowed out of the way; his program of concentrated indus- 
trialization and forced collectivization of agriculture seemed too radical and 
repressive for most party members. Consolidating his control of the Party 
apparatus, Stalin next defeated Zinoviev and Kameney, who joined Trotsky 
in what became known as the “Left Opposition.” Stalin was aided in this by 
Nikolai Bukharin, theoretician and editor of Pravda, Alexei Rykov, Lenin’s 
successor as Soviet Premier, and Mikhail Tomsky, head of the Soviet trade 
unions; these men. who favored a cooperative approach to the peasantry and 
a parallel growth of light and heavy industry, became known as the “Right 
Opposition” when Stalin turned on them in 1928-29 and introduced Trotsky’s 
old program as official Soviet policy. 

In the collectivization, industrialization and famines of 1929-33, it is esti- 
mated that 5 to 10 million Russians died and another 10 million were sent to 
forced labor under Stalin’s slogan of “the liquidation of the kulaks as a class.” 
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In addition, Russian livestock, destroyed by starving peasants, suffered a set- 
back from which, according to Khrushchev, the nation has not yet recovered. 

The violence and brutality of what Stalin (and Khrushchev) called “the era 
of socialist construction” soon repelled many Communist party members pre- 
viously loyal to Stalin, and by 1934 the dictator no longer had a majority in 
his own party. Stalin, however, succeeded in having the opposition leader, 
Sergei Kirov, murdered and thereupon crushed resistance in the Party by 
mass terror. The Great Purges of 1936-38, known popularly as the Yezhov- 
shchina (after NKVD chief Nikolai Yezhov who conducted them), wiped out 
an entire generation of Communist leaders. Public trials of such Old Bolshe- 
viks as Kamenev, Zinoviev, Bukharin and Rykov were marked by astounding 
“confessions” of dastardly crimes; behind the scenes, thousands refused to 
yield to torture and met their deaths in silence. Khrushchev here tells of 
several who perished with defiance on their lips. Not only Lenin’s old 
comrades in exile and underground fell; so did hundreds of the very 
leaders who had championed Stalin in the struggles of the Twenties. 
In the Ukraine, for example, the purge claimed such Stalinist stalwarts 
as Vlas Chubar, Chairman of the Ukrainian Council of Ministers for a 
decade, and Pavel Postyshev and Stanislav Kossior, the Ukrainian Party 
Secretaries through most of the 1930s. Khrushchev succeeded Kossior. 

The Communist leaders who emerged from the Yezhovshchina unscathed 
were those who had stood by Stalin throughout the bloodbath. Among them 
were Andrei Zhdanov and Khrushchev, the only two Party Secretaries to 
profit from the purge; Georgi Malenkov, Yezhov’s chief aid; Nikolai Bulga- 
nin, who took over the Red Army after Stalin had purged it of its best officers; 
and Lazar Kaganovich, who had rewritten the Party statutes to expedite 
Stalin’s purge of the Party majority. 

During and after World War II, Zhdanov and Malenkov vied for the role 
of Stalin’s second-in-command. Zhdanov’s death in 1948 led to the purge of 
several of his supporters, including the chief state planner, Nikolai Voznesen- 
sky. This purge, known in Russia today as “the Leningrad case,” boosted the 
cause of Malenkov and of MVD chief Lavrenti Beria, who had succeeded 
Yezhov in 1938. But at the end of 1952 came the affair of the “doctors’ plot,” 
which not only shocked the world with its vicious anti-Semitism but seemed 
clearly aimed at Beria. Several of the latter’s associates in the satellite states, 
notably Czechoslovakia’s Rudolf Slansky, had already been executed when 
Stalin suddenly had a stroke and died on March 5, 1953. Malenkov, Beria 
and Vyacheslav Molotov were the chief speakers at his funeral. 

Amid feverish imprecations against “panic” in the ranks, the new regime 
took over, with Malenkov as Premier, Khrushchev succeeding him within a 
month as Party Secretary, and Beria seemingly in the saddle. The latter 
repudiated the doctors’ affair, let the world in on the tortures used to extract 
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confessions, made all sorts of promises of new “legality,” and began colo- 


nizing the Party, the Government and the satellites with his supporters. The 
Czech and German workers’ uprisings of June 1953, however, served as pre- 
text for his overthrow and execution. Malenkov lingered on, bolstered by 
vague promises of more consumer goods, until February 1955, when 
Khrushchev nominated Bulganin to succeed him as Premier. 

Most of the Kremlin’s moves since the death of Stalin have been attempts 
to streamline and rationalize his paranoid tyranny, to make it operate effi- 
ciently in a complex political and economic system ruling a third of the 
world’s population. The 20th Party Congress, first under the new regime and 
only the third such gathering since 1934, was an attempt to legitimize and 
consolidate the “collective leadership,” but it took place against a background 
of fierce maneuvering among the collective leaders. On the first day of the 
Moscow Congress, Khrushchev delivered the traditional Secretary’s report, 
an all-day address which contained only two non-committal references to 
Stalin. Two days later, however, Anastas Mikoyan, First Deputy Premier and 
veteran trade wizard, rose and denounced Stalin on several counts; he named 
several Old Bolsheviks who had “wrongly been named” enemies of the people 
by Stalin. Among the hundreds whom he could have mentioned, he singled 
out—purposely, it seemed—several from whose deaths Khrushchev person- 
ally had profited. A week later, in a dramatic, closed two-day session, 
Khrushchev delivered the speech which startled humanity. Not its least inter- 
esting aspect is Khrushchev’s succession of sly references connecting his 
present associates to Stalin and Beria: Malenkov at Stalin’s right hand in the 
mishandling of the war, Kaganovich and Mikoyan “present” at the initial 
promotion of Beria, and so on. 

Most significant, however, is the paradoxical dualism that runs through 
Khrushchev’s address from start to finish: While Stalin’s crimes against his 
Communist associates are vividly spelled out and deplored, his infinitely 
greater crimes against the Russian people are applauded in the name of 
“socialist construction.” Khrushchev’s “anti-Stalin” speech reaflirms the basic 
Stalinist policy line explicitly and implicitly, although now it is affirmed in 
Lenin’s name. 

This line includes a one-party dictatorship dominated by a self-perpetuat- 
ing ruling clique at its center, responsible neither to a popular legislature nor 
to freely-chosen party bodies; an economy concentrated on war industry and 
the promotion of international Communist power, to the virtual exclusion of 
citizens’ needs for food, clothing and housing; a system of justice still marked 
by kangaroo courts, forced labor on a vast scale, and secret executions; in- 
dustry and trade directed from Moscow by Party bureaucrats acting through 
autocratic managers; a working class shorn of basic rights to the redress of 
grievances through collective bargaining or strikes, impoverished physically 
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and spiritually by primitive working conditions and a constant speedup; a 
peasantry herded into collective farms and state farms, harassed at every turn 
hy Government restrictions and demands; a synthetic culture managed by 
Party officials, frankly directed to the service of State power, now engaged in 
xenophobic crusades against “cosmopolitanism,” now fearfully following 
official orders to enjoy a “thaw.” 

This is the heritage of Lenin-Stalin from which the present Soviet leaders, 
picking and choosing as best they can, hope to fashion a more secure rule. 
It remains to be seen whether other powerful forces in modern Soviet society 
will ultimately accept either that rule or that heritage. —ANATOLE SHUB 


THE ANNOTATOR 


Boris I. Nicolaevsky is one of the free world’s most authoritative students 
of Soviet affairs. Active since his youth in the Russian Social Democratic 
Labor Party, he served in Moscow’s Marx-Engels Institute after the demo- 
cratic revolution of March 1917, but left Russia after the Civil War had 
insured the triumph of Communist dictatorship. Since that time, in Berlin, 
Paris and New York, he has devoted himself principally to amassing a unique 
archive of materials on Communism and the Russian Revolutionary move- 
ment. His personal knowledge of many of the early Soviet leaders enabled 
him to publish, two decades ago, the famous Letter of an Old Bolshevik; the 
basic accuracy of this sensational document, which explained the intra-party 
struggle leading to the Great Purges, has now been officially confirmed by 
Khrushehey. Mr. Nicolaevsky is author of Azeff: The Spy and co-author of 
Karl Marx: Man and Fighter and Forced Labor in Soviet Russia, and has 
contributed to numerous scholarly journals here and abroad. Mr. Nicolaev- 
sky’s notes have been translated from the Russian by Louis Jay Herman. 
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SPECIAL REPORT TO THE 20TH CONGRESS OF 
THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF THE SOVIET UNION 
Closed session, February 24-25, 1956 


By Nikita S. Khrushchev 


First Secretary, Communist Party of the Soviet Union 


ee In the report of the Central Committee of the party at the 
20th Congress, in a number of speeches by delegates to the Con- 
gress, as also formerly during the plenary CC/CPSU [Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union] sessions, quite a lot has been said 
about the cult of the individual and about its harmful consequences. 

After Stalin’s death the Central Committee of the party began to implement 
a policy of explaining concisely and consistently that it is impermissible and 
foreign to the spirit of Marxism-Leninism to elevate one person, to transform 
him into a superman possessing supernatural characteristics, akin to those of 
a god. Such a man supposedly knows everything, sees everything, thinks for 
everyone, can do anything, is infallible in his behavior. 

Such a belief about a man, and specifically about Stalin, was cultivated 
among us for many years. 

The objective of the present report is not a thorough evaluation of Stalin’s 
life and activity. Concerning Stalin’s merits, an entirely sufficient number of 
books, pamphlets and studies had already been written in his lifetime. The role 
of Stalin in the preparation and execution of the Socialist Revolution, in the 
Civil War, and in the fight for the construction of socialism in our country, is 
universally known. Everyone knows this well. 

At present, we are concerned with a question which has immense impor- 
tance for the party now and for the future—with how the cult of the person of 
Stalin has been gradually growing, the cult which became at a certain specific 
stage the source of a whole series of exceedingly serious and grave perver- 
sions of party principles, of party democracy, of revolutionary legality. 

Because of the fact that not all as yet realize fully the practical consequences 
resulting from the cult of the individual, the great harm caused by the viola- 
tion of the principle of collective direction of the party and because of the 
accumulation of immense and limitless power in the hands of one person, the 
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Central Committee of the party considers it absolutely necessary to make the 
material pertaining to this matter available to the 20th Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union. 

Allow me first of all to remind you how severely the classics of Marxism- 
Leninism denounced every manifestation of the cult of the individual. In a 
letter to the German political worker, Wilhelm Bloss, Marx stated: “From my 
antipathy to any cult of the individual, I never made public during the exist- 
ence of the International the numerous addresses from various countries which 
recognized my merits and which annoyed me. I did not even reply to them, 
except sometimes to rebuke their authors. Engels and I first joined the secret 
society of Communists on the condition that everything making for supersti- 
tious worship of authority would be deleted from its statute. Lassalle subse- 
quently did quite the opposite.” 

Sometime later Engels wrote: “Both Marx and I have always been against 
any public manifestation with regard to individuals, with the exception of 
cases when it had an important purpose; and we most strongly opposed such 
manifestations which during our lifetime concerned us personally.” 

The great modesty of the genius of the Revolution, Vladimir Ilyich Lenin, 
is known. Lenin had always stressed the role of the people as the creator of 
history, the directing and organizational role of the party as a living and crea- 
tive organism, and also the role of the Central Committee. 

Marxism does not negate the role of the leaders of the working class in 
directing the revolutionary liberation movement. 

While ascribing great importance to the role of the leaders and organizers 
of the masses, Lenin at the same time mercilessly stigmatized every manifesta- 
tion of the cult of the individual, inexorably combated the foreign-to-Marxism 
views about a “hero” and a “crowd,” and countered all efforts to oppose a 
“hero” to the masses and to the people. 

Lenin taught that the party’s strength depends on its indissoluble unity with 
the masses, on the fact that behind the party follows the people—workers, peas- 
ants and intelligentsia. “Only he will win and retain the power,” said Lenin, 
“who believes in the people, who submerges himself in the fountain of the 
living creativeness of the people.” 

Lenin spoke with pride about the Bolshevik Communist party as the leader 
and teacher of the people; he called for the presentation of all the most 
important questions before the opinion of knowledgeable workers, before the 
opinion of their party; he said: “We believe in it, we see in it the wisdom, the 
honor, and the conscience of our epoch.” 

Lenin resolutely stood against every attempt aimed at belittling or weaken- 
ing the directing role of the party in the structure of the Soviet state. He 
worked out Bolshevik principles of party direction and norms of party life. 
stressing that the guiding principle of party leadership is its collegiality. 
Already during the pre-Revolutionary years, Lenin called the Central Commit- 
tee of the party a collective of leaders and the guardian and interpreter of party 
principles. “During the period between congresses,” pointed out Lenin, “the 
Central Committee guards and interprets the principles of the party.” 
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Underlining the role of the Central Committee of the party and its author- 
ity, Viadimir Ilyich pointed out: “Our Central Committee constituted itself as 
a closely centralized and highly authoritative group.” 

During Lenin’s life the Central Committee of the party was a real expression 
of collective leadership of the party and of the nation. Being a militant Marx- 
ist-revolutionist, always unyielding in matters of principle, Lenin never im- 
posed by force his views upon his co-workers. He tried to convince; he patiently 
explained his opinions to others. Lenin always diligently observed that the 
norms of party life were realized, that the party statute was enforced, that the 
party congresses and the plenary sessions of the Central Committee took place 
at the proper intervals. 

In addition to the great accomplishments of V. I. Lenin for the victory of 
the working class and of the working peasants, for the victory of our party 
and for the application of the ideas of scientific Communism to life, his acute 
mind expressed itself also in this—that he detected in Stalin in time those 
negative characteristics which resulted later in grave consequences. Fearing 
the future fate of the party and of the Soviet nation, V. I. Lenin made a com- 
pletely correct characterization of Stalin, pointing out that it was necessary to 
consider the question of transferring Stalin from the position of the Secre- 
tary General because of the fact that Stalin is excessively rude, that he does 
not have a proper attitude toward his comrades, that he is capricious and 
abuses his power. 

In December 1922, in a letter to the Party Congress’, Vladimir Ilyich 
wrote: “After taking over the position of Secretary General, Comrade Stalin 
accumulated in his hands immeasurable power and I am not certain whether 
he will be always able to use this power with the required care.” 

This letter—a political document of tremendous importance, known in the 
party history as Lenin’s “testament”—was distributed among the delegates to 
the 20th Party Congress. You have read it and will undoubtedly read it 
again more than once. You might reflect on Lenin’s plain words, in which ex- 
pression is given to Vladimir Ilyich’s anxiety concerning the party, the people, 
the state, and the future direction of party policy. 

Vladimir Ilyich said: “Stalin is excessively rude, and this defect, which can 
be freely tolerated in our midst and in contacts among us Communists, be- 
comes a defect which cannot be tolerated in one holding the position of the 
Secretary General. Because of this, I propose that the comrades consider the 
method by which Stalin would be removed from this position and by which 
another man would be selected for it, a man who, above all, would differ 
from Stalin in only one quality, namely, greater tolerance, greater loyalty, 
greater kindness and more considerate attitude toward the comrades, a less 
capricious temper, etc.” 

This document of Lenin’s was made known to the delegates at the 
13th Party Congress, who discussed the question of transferring Stalin from 


1. The full text of this document, commonly known as “Lenin’s Testament” 
although Lenin himself did not use that term, is given on page S66. 
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the position of Secretary General. The delegates declared themselves in favor 
of retaining Stalin in this post, hoping that he would heed the critical remarks 
of Vladimir Ilyich and would be able to overcome the defects which caused 
Lenin serious anxiety. 

Comrades! The Party Congress should become acquainted with two new 
documents, which confirm Stalin’s character as already outlined by Vladimir 
Ilyich Lenin in his “testament.” These documents are a letter from Nadezhda 
Konstantinovna Krupskaya to [Leo B.] Kamenev, who was at that time head 
of the Political Bureau, and a personal letter from Vladimir Ilyich Lenin to 
Stalin. 

I will now read these documents: 

“Lev Borisovicu!? 

“Because of a short letter which I had written in words dictated to me by 
Vladimir Ilyich by permission of the doctors, Stalin allowed himself yesterday 
an unusually rude outburst directed at me. This is not my first day in the 
party. During all these 30 years I have never heard from any comrade one 


2. This letter has first come to light now. It has never before been 
mentioned in the literature of this field. It sheds considerable light on Stalin’s 
real relations with Lenin in the last months of the latter’s life. It shows that 
Stalin started baiting Krupskaya, Lenin’s wife, immediately after Lenin 
suffered his second stroke (December 16, 1922) and systematically continued 
doing so right up to Lenin’s death. 

Lenin at this time was forbidden by his doctors to concern himself with 
politics or even to read the newspapers. He refused to abide by this ban, 
and said that not receiving current Party news disturbed him more than 
receiving it. The doctors gave in and set up an appropriate reading schedule 
for Lenin, but Stalin continued to conceal from him important information 
about those Party matters which most troubled him, specifically the nationali- 
ties policy and the preparations for the 13th Party Congress. 

Lenin, understanding that such concealment was part of Stalin’s campa sn 
to seize power, asked Krupskaya to keep him abreast of everything that was 
happening. In her attempts to obtain this information, however, Krupskaya 
often encountered rude and even insulting treatment from Stalin, al- 
though the latter knew that his behavior was being reported to Lenin, 07 
whom it made a very painful impression. 

To appraise Stalin’s motives, one must remember that he possessed 
extraordinary self-restraint, knew how to conceal his true feelings when 
necessary, and could skilfully play whatever role he had decided to assume. 
If, nevertheless, Stalin was rude toward Krupskaya, knowing that this upset 
Lenin and might bring on another stroke, he did so deliberately. 

Since the fall of 1922, before Lenin’s second stroke, the latter’s relations 
with Stalin had become so strained that Stalin well knew that Lenin’s 
recovery and return to active work would mean the end of Stalin’s high-level 
political career—something Stalin was not prepared to tolerate. Stalin could 
have behaved toward Krupskaya the way he did in the period between Lenin’s 
second and third strokes (December 16, 1922 to March 9, 1923) only if he 


had consciously resolved to employ this method of hastening Lenin’s death. 
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word of rudeness. The business of the party and of Ilyich are not less dear to 
me than to Stalin. I need at present the maximum of self-control. What one 
can and what one cannot discuss with Ilyich I know better than any doctor, 
because I know what makes him nervous and what does not, in any case I 
know better than Stalin. I am turning to you and to Grigory [E. Zinoviev] as 
much closer comrades of V. I. and I beg you to protect me from rude inter- 
ference with my private life and from vile invectives and threats. I have no 
doubt as to what will be the unanimous decision of the Control Commission, 
with which Stalin sees fit to threaten me; however, I have neither the strength 
nor the time to waste on this foolish quarrel. And I am a living person and 
my nerves are strained to the utmost. 
“N. KRUPSKAYA” 

Nadezhda Konstantinovna wrote this letter on December 23, 1922. After 
two and a half months, in March 1923, Vladimir Ilyich Lenin sent Stalin the 
following letter’: 

“To COMRADE STALIN: 

“COPIES FOR: KAMENEV AND ZINOVIEV. 

“Dear Comrade Stalin! 

“You permitted yourself a rude summons of my wife to the telephone and 
a rude reprimand of her. Despite the fact that she told you that she agreed to 
forget what was said, nevertheless Zinoviev and Kamenev heard about it from 


3. The existence of this letter was known from Trotsky’s memoirs, but 
the full text has never previously been available. Trotsky knew only, since 
Krupskaya had told Kameney, that on March 5 Lenin “dictated to a 
stenographer a letter to Stalin breaking off all relations’ (Trotsky’s memoirs, 
Russian edition, vol. 2, p. 223). This was the final stage in the struggle 
described in Note 2. 

The problem which particularly troubled Lenin at that time was the 
situation in Georgia, where a struggle was in progress between a group of 
old Georgian Bolsheviks led by Budu Mdivani, F. Makharadze and others, 
on the one hand, and Stalin, whose policy was being pushed by Sergo 
Ordzhonikidze, on the other. The first group sought a broadening of the 
national rights of the Georgian Republic within the framework of the 
USSR; the second aimed at restricting Georgia’s national autonomy. Lenin 
carefully followed developments in Georgia, wrote several articles on the 
nationalities problem (which have not yet been published in the Soviet 
Union, although they were published abroad as early as 1923 in the Socialist 
Courier), and sided completely with Mdivani, Makharadze et al. At the 
beginning of March 1923, events in Georgia entered a decisive stage: A 
meeting of the Central Executive Committee of the Transcaucasian Federation 
was scheduled there for March 15, and on March 12 there was to be a 
conference of the Georgian Communist party, to which Leo Kamenev, at 
that time Stalin’s ally, traveled from Moscow. The old Georgian Bolsheviks 
were besieged within the Party; Ordzhonikidze even resorted to personal 
physical violence against opponents. 

The importance of these events in Georgia was all the greater because they 
formed part of the preparations for the coming Congress of the Communist 
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her. I have no intention to forget so easily that which is being done against 
me, and I need not stress here that I consider as directed against me that 
which is being done against my wife. I ask you, therefore, that you weigh 
carefully whether you are agreeable to retracting your words and apologizing 
or whether you prefer the severance of relations between us. 

“SINCERELY: LENIN 
“Marcu 5, 1923” 

(Commotion in the hall.) 

Comrades! I will not comment on these documents, They speak eloquently 
for themselves. Since Stalin could behave in this manner during Lenin’s life, 
could thus behave toward Nadezhda Konstantinovna Krupskaya—whom the 
party knows well and values highly as a loyal friend of Lenin and as an active 
fighter for the cause of the party since its creation—we can easily imagine how 
Stalin treated other people. These negative characteristics of his developed 
steadily and during the last years acquired an absolutely insufferable char- 
acter. 

As later events have proven, Lenin’s anxiety was justified: In the first period 
after Lenin’s death, Stalin still paid attention to his advice, but later he began 
to disregard the serious admonitions of Vladimir Ilyich. 

When we analyze the practice of Stalin in regard to the direction of the 
party and of the country, when we pause to consider everything which Stalin 
perpetrated, we must be convinced that Lenin’s fears were justified. The nega- 
tive characteristics of Stalin, which, in Lenin’s time, were only incipient, 
transformed themselves during the last years into a grave abuse of power 
by Stalin, which caused untold harm to our party. 


Party of the Soviet Union. This explains the extreme agitation felt by Lenin, 
who in this period was particularly insistent on receiving all information. 
However, Stalin announced that he was suffering from an attack of nerves 
and left Moscow; without him, the Central Committee Secretariat could give 
out no information. Lenin succeeded in obtaining Stalin’s telephone number 
in the country, but when Krupskaya called him he “berated her in the most 
brutal fashion and the most extreme language.’ (The quotation is from 
S. Dmitriyevski, who during those years was close to Stalin’s personal 
secretariat and therefore gives a generally pro-Stalin version of events, even 
though he wrote this in emigration, when he kad become an avowed fascist.) 

Stalin, of course, realized that Krupskaya could not conceal this incident 
from Lenin. It was under its immediate impact that Lenin wrote the letter 
to Stalin whose complete text is now published by Khrushchev. Immediately 
afterward, Lenin dictated a short letter to Trotsky, asking him to assume 
the defense of “the Georgian cause” in the Party Central Committee, and 
he told his secretaries that he was “preparing a bombshell for Stalin at the 
Congress.” However, he was never able to explode it; shortly afterward, he 
fainted, his condition deteriorated during the night, and then came the third 
stroke. Stalin’s calculations had proved correct: The agitation which he had 
deliberately provoked had incapacitated Lenin and cleared Stalin’s path to 
dictatorship over the Party. 
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We have to consider seriously and analyze correctly this matter in order 
that we may preclude any possibility of a repetition in any form whatever of 
what took place during the life of Stalin, who absolutely did not tolerate 
collegiality in leadership and in work, and who practiced brutal violence, not 
only toward everything which opposed him, but also toward that which 
seemed, to his capricious and despotic character, contrary to his concepts. 

Stalin acted not through persuasion, explanation and patient cooperation 
with people, but by imposing his concepts and demanding absolute submission 
to his opinion. Whoever opposed this concept or tried to prove his viewpoint 
and the correctness of his position was doomed to removal from the leading 
collective and to subsequent moral and physical annihilation. This was espe- 
cially true during the period following the 17th Party Congress, when many 
prominent party leaders and rank-and-file party workers, honest and dedicated 
to the cause of Communism, fell victim to Stalin’s despotism. 

We must affirm that the party had fought a serious fight against the Trotsky- 
ites, rightists and bourgeois nationalists, and that it disarmed ideologically all 
the enemies of Leninism. This ideological fight was carried on successfully, as 
a result of which the party became strengthened and tempered. Here Stalin 
played a positive role. 

The party led a great political-ideological struggle against those in its own 
ranks who proposed anti-Leninist theses, who represented a political line 
hostile to the party and to the cause of socialism. This was a stubborn and a 
difficult fight but a necessary one, because the political line of both the 
Trotskyite-Zinovievite bloc and of the Bukharinites led actually toward the 
restoration of capitalism and capitulation to the world bourgeoisie. Let us 
consider for a moment what would have happened if in 1928-1929 the political 
line of right deviation had prevailed among us, or orientation toward “cotton- 
dress industrialization,” or toward the kulak, etc. We would not now have a 
powerful heavy industry, we would not have the kolkhozes, we would find our- 
selves disarmed and weak in a capitalist encirclement. 

It was for this reason that the party led an inexorable ideological fight and 
explained to all party members and to the non-party masses the harm and the 
danger of the anti-Leninist proposals of the Trotskyite opposition and the 
rightist opportunists. And this great work of explaining the party line bore 
fruit; both the Trotskyites and the rightist opportunists were politically iso- 
lated; the overwhelming party majority supported the Leninist line and the 
party was able to awaken and organize the working masses to apply the Len- 
inist party line and to build socialism. 

Worth noting is the fact that, even during the progress of the furious 
ideological fight against the Trotskyites, the Zinovievites, the Bukharinites and 
others, extreme repressive measures were not used against them. The fight was 
on ideological grounds. But some years later, when socialism in our country 
was fundamentally constructed, when the exploiting classes were generally 
liquidated, when the Soviet social structure had radically changed, when the 
social basis for political movements and groups hostile to the party had 
Violently contracted, when the ideological opponents of the party were long 
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since defeated politically—then the repression directed against them began. 

It was precisely during this period (1935-1937-1938) that the practice of 
mass repression through the Government apparatus was born, first against 
the enemies of Leninism—Trotskyites, Zinovievites, Bukharinites, long since 
politically defeated by the party—and subsequently also against many honest 
Communists, against those party cadres who had borne the heavy load of the 
Civil War and the first and most difficult years of industrialization and col- 
lectivization, who actively fought against the Trotskyites and the rightists for 
the Leninist party line. 

Stalin originated the concept “enemy of the people.” This term automati- 
cally rendered it unnecessary that the ideological errors of a man or men 
engaged in a controversy be proven; this term made possible the usage of the 
most cruel repression, violating all norms of revolutionary legality, against 
anyone who in any way disagreed with Stalin, against those who were only sus- 
pected of hostile intent, against those who had bad reputations. This concept 
“enemy of the people” actually eliminated the possibility of any kind of ideo- 
logical fight or the making of one’s views known on this or that issue, even 
those of a practical character. In the main, and in actuality, the only proof of 
guilt used, against all norms of current legal science, was the “confession” of 
the accused himself; and, as subsequent probing proved, “confessions” were 
acquired through physical pressures against the accused. This led to glaring 
violations of revolutionary legality and to the fact that many entirely innocent 
persons, who in the past had defended the party line, became victims. 

We must assert that, in regard to those persons who in their time had 
opposed the party line, there were often no sufficiently serious reasons for their 
physical annihilation. The formula “enemy of the people” was specifically 
introduced for the purpose of physically annihilating such individuals. 

It is a fact that many persons who were later annihilated as enemies of the 
party and people had worked with Lenin during his life. Some of these per- 
sons had made errors during Lenin’s life, but, despite this, Lenin benefited 
by their work; he corrected them and he did everything possible to retain 
them in the ranks of the party; he induced them to follow him. 

In this connection the delegates to the Party Congress should familiarize 
themselves with an unpublished note by V. I. Lenin directed to the Central 
Committee’s Political Bureau in October 1920. Outlining the duties of the 
Control Commission, Lenin wrote that the commission should be transformed 
into a real “organ of party and proletarian conscience.” 

“As a special duty of the Control Commission there is recommended a deep. 
individualized relationship with, and sometimes even a type of therapy for, the 
representatives of the so-called opposition—those who have experienced 4 
psychological crisis because of failure in their Soviet or party career. An 
effort should be made to quiet them, to explain the matter to them in a way 
used among comrades, to find for them (avoiding the method of issuing 
orders) a task for which they are psychologically fitted. Advice and rules 
relating to this matter are to be formulated by the Central Committee's 
Organizational Bureau, etc.” 
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Everyone knows how irreconcilable Lenin was with the ideological enemies 
of Marxism, with those who deviated from the correct party line. At the same 
time, however, Lenin, as is evident from the given document, in his practice 
of directing the party demanded the most intimate party contact with people 
who had shown indecision or temporary non-conformity with the party line, 
but whom it was possible to return to the party path. Lenin advised that such 
people should be patiently educated without the application of extreme 
methods. 

Lenin’s wisdom in dealing with people was evident in his work with cadres. 

An entirely different relationship with people characterized Stalin. Lenin’s 
traits—patient work with people, stubborn and painstaking education of them, 
the ability to induce people to follow him without using compulsion, but rather 
through the ideological influence on them of the whole collective—were 
entirely foreign to Stalin. He discarded the Leninist method of convincing and 
educating, he abandoned the method of ideological struggle for that of admin- 
istrative violence, mass repressions and terror. He acted on an increasingly 
larger scale and more stubbornly through punitive organs, at the same time 
often violating all existing norms of morality and of Soviet laws. 

Arbitrary behavior by one person encouraged and permitted arbitrariness 
in others. Mass arrests and deportations of many thousands of people, execu- 
tion without trial and without normal investigation created conditions of 
insecurity, fear and even desperation. 

This, of course, did not contribute toward unity of the party ranks and of 
all strata of working people, but, on the contrary, brought about annihila- 
tion and the expulsion from the party of workers who were loyal but incon- 
venient to Stalin. 

Our party fought for the implementation of Lenin’s plans for the construc- 
tion of socialism. This was an ideological fight. Had Leninist principles been 
observed during the course of this fight, had the party’s devotion to principles 
been skillfully combined with a keen and solicitous concern for people, had 
they not been repelled and wasted but rather drawn to our side, we certainly 
would not have had such a brutal violation of revolutionary legality and many 
thousands of people would not have fallen victim to the method of terror. 
Extraordinary methods would then have been resorted to only against those 
people who had in fact committed criminal acts against the Soviet system. 

Let us recall some historical facts. 

In the days before the October Revolution, two members of the Central 
Committee of the Bolshevik party—Kamenev and Zinoviev—declared them- 
selves against Lenin’s plan for an armed uprising.* In addition, on October 


4. Gregory E. Zinoviev (1883-1936) and Leo B. Kamenev (1883-1936), 
who in 1917 were members of the Party Central Committee, voted at this 
October 10, 1917 meeting against Lenin’s proposal to organize an insurrec- 
tion. Since the proposal was adopted by the Central Committee, Zinoviev 
and Kamenev on the following day circulated a letter to the most important 
Party organizations explaining the reasons for their vote. When the Central 
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18 they published in the Menshevik newspaper, Novaya Zhizn, a statement 
declaring that the Bolsheviks were making preparations for an uprising and 
that they considered it adventuristic. Kamenev and Zinoviev thus disclosed 
to the enemy the decision of the Central Committee to stage the uprising, and 
that the uprising had been organized to take place within the very near future. 

This was treason against the party and against the Revolution. In this con- 
nection, V. I. Lenin wrote: “Kamenev and Zinoviev revealed the decision of 
the Central Committee of their party on the armed uprising to Rodzyanko® and 
Kerensky® . . .” He put before the Central Committee the question of Zino- 
viev’s and Kamenev’s expulsion from the party. 

However, after the Great Socialist October Revolution, as is known, Zino- 
viev and Kamenev were given leading positions. Lenin put them in positions 
in which they carried out most responsible party tasks and_ participated 
actively in the work of the leading party and Soviet organs. It is known that 
Zinoviev and Kamenev committed a number of other serious errors during 
Lenin’s life. In his “testament” Lenin warned that “Zinoviev’s and Kamenev’s 
October episode was of course not an accident.” But Lenin did not pose the 
question of their arrest and certainly not their shooting. 

Or, let us take the example of the Trotskyites. At present, after a sufficiently 
long historical period, we can speak about the fight with the Trotskyites with 
complete calm and can analyze this matter with sufficient objectivity. After 
all, around Trotsky were people whose origin cannot by any means be traced 
to bourgeois society. Part of them belonged to the party intelligentsia and a 
certain part were recruited from among the workers. We can name many 
individuals who, in their time, joined the Trotskyites; however, these same 
individuals took an active part in the workers’ movement before the Revolu- 
tion, during the Socialist October Revolution itself, and also in the consolida- 
tion of the victory of this greatest of revolutions. Many of them broke with 
Trotskyism and returned to Leninist positions. Was it necessary to annihilate 
such people? We are deeply convinced that, had Lenin lived, such an extreme 
method would not have been used against any of them. 


Committee, at a meeting on October 16, confirmed its decision to stage an 
insurrection, Kamenev on October 18 published an article in his own and 
Zinoviev’s name in the newspaper Novaya Zhizn, in which he argued that 
an insurrection would be a grave mistake. Novaya Zhizn was a daily which 
appeared in 1917-18 under the editorship of Maxim Gorky and a number 
of recent leading figures in the Bolshevik party who had disagreed with 
Lenin’s policy of immediate socialist revolution. 

5. Mikhail V. Rodzyanko (1859-1924), President of the Third and Fourth 
Dumas, and a leader in the democratic February Revolution. He played 4 
prominent role in its first days, but later vanished completely from the 
political scene. Lenin and other Bolsheviks concocted a completely false 
story that he had inspired behind-the-scenes reactionary forces which influ- 
enced the policies of the Provisional Government in 1917. 

6. Alexander F. Kerensky (born 1881) was President of the Provisional 
Government from July to October 1917. 
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Such are only a few historical facts. But can it be said that Lenin did not 
decide to use even the most severe means against enemies of the Revolution 
when this was actually necessary? No; no one can say this. Vladimir Ilyich 
demanded uncompromising dealings with the enemies of the Revolution and 
of the working class and when necessary resorted ruthlessly to such methods. 
You will recall only V. I. Lenin’s fight with the Socialist Revolutionary organ- 
izers of the anti-Soviet uprising’, with the counterrevolutionary kulaks in 
1918 and with others, when Lenin without hesitation used the most extreme 
methods against the enemies. Lenin used such methods, however, only against 
actual class enemies and not against those who blunder, who err, and whom 
it was possible to lead through ideological influence and even retain in the 
leadership. Lenin used severe methods only in the most necessary cases, when 
the exploiting classes were still in existence and were vigorously opposing the 
Revolution, when the struggle for survival was decidedly assuming the sharp- 
est forms, even including a civil war. 

Stalin, on the other hand, used extreme methods and mass repressions at a 
time when the Revolution was already victorious, when the Soviet state was 
strengthened, when the exploiting classes were already liquidated and socialist 
relations were rooted solidly in all phases of national economy, when our 
party was politically consolidated and had strengthened itself both numeri- 
cally and ideologically. 

It is clear that here Stalin showed in a whole series of cases his intolerance, 
his brutality and his abuse of power. Instead of proving his political correct- 
ness and mobilizing the masses, he often chose the path of repression and 
physical annihilation, not only against actual enemies, but also against indi- 
viduals who had not committed any crimes against the party and the Soviet 
Government. Here we see no wisdom but only a demonstration of the brutal 
force which had once so alarmed V. I. Lenin. 

Lately, especially after the unmasking of the Beria gang, the Central Com- 
mittee looked into a series of matters fabricated by this gang*. This revealed 


7. The Socialist Revolutionary party, formally organized in 1902, repre- 
sented the populist wing of the Russian socialist movement. It aimed at 
including in the socialist movement the Russian peasants, among whom the 
Socialist Revolutionaries had carried on large-scale work from the 1890s on. 
The Socialist Revolutionaries enjoyed especially great influence among the 
peasants and those sections of the intelligentsia which were linked with the 
peasantry (teachers, leaders of cooperatives, doctors, etc.). In the November 
1917 elections to the All-Russian Constituent Assembly, the Socialist Revolu- 
tionaries obtained a clear majority. After the Bolsheviks had forcibly dissolved 
the Constituent Assembly and ended the war with Germany, the Socialist 
Revolutionaries organized a number of popular uprisings against Communist 
dictatorship starting in the spring of 1918 (in Archangel, on the Volga, in 
Siberia, and elsewhere). 

8. This statement by Khrushchey is not quite true: Investigation of Stalin’s 
terrorist acts in the last period of his life was initiated by Beria. On April 4, 
1953, Beria announced the release of all those arrested in the so-called 
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a very ugly picture of brutal willfulness connected with the incorrect behavior 
of Stalin. As facts prove, Stalin, using his unlimited power, allowed himself 
many abuses, acting in the name of the Central Committee, not asking for the 
opinion of the Committee members nor even of the members of the Central 
Committee’s Political Bureau; often he did not inform them about his per- 
sonal decisions concerning very important party and government matters. 

Considering the question of the cult of an individual, we must first of all 
show everyone what harm this caused to the interests of our party. 

Vladimir Ilyich Lenin had always stressed the party’s role and significance 
in the direction of the socialist government of workers and peasants; he saw 
in this the chief precondition for a successful building of socialism in our 
country. Pointing to the great responsibility of the Bolshevik party, as ruling 
party of the Soviet state, Lenin called for the most meticulous observance of 
all norms of party life; he called for the realization of the principles of 
collegiality in the direction of the party and the state. 

Collegiality of leadership flows from the very nature of our party, a party 
built on the principles of democratic centralism. “This means,” said Lenin, 


“that all party matters are accomplished by all party members—directly or 
through representatives—who, without any exceptions, are subject to the same 
rules; in addition, all administrative members, all directing collegia, all hold- 
ers of party positions are elective, they must account for their activities and 


are recallable.” 

It is known that Lenin himself offered an example of the most careful ob- 
servance of these principles. There was no matter so important that Lenin 
himself decided it without asking for advice and approval of the majority of 
the Central Committee members or of the members of the Central Committee’s 
Political Bureau. In the most difficult period for our party and our country, 
Lenin considered it necessary regularly to convoke congresses, party confer- 
ences and plenary sessions of the Central Committee at which all the most 
important questions were discussed and where resolutions, carefully worked 
out by the collective of leaders, were approved. 

We can recall, for an example, the year 1918 when the country was threat- 
ened by the attack of the imperialistic interventionists. In this situation the 
7th Party Congress was convened in order to discuss a vitally important mat- 
ter which could not be postponed—the matter of peace. In 1919, while the 
civil war was raging, the 8th Party Congress convened which adopted a new 
party program, decided such important matters as the relationship with the 
peasant masses, the organization of the Red Army, the leading role of the 
party in the work of the soviets, the correction of the social composition of 


“doctors’ plot” and the commitment for trial of those who fabricated it, led 
by Deputy Minister of State Security Ryumin, who was accused of torturing 
the prisoners (the first time such an accusation had been made openly 
against functionaries of the MGB). Khrushchev, who now depicts himself as 
having well-nigh initiated the probe of Stalin’s torture chambers, actually 
tried to block it in the first months after Stalin’s death. 
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the party, and other matters. In 1920 the 9th Party Congress was convened 
which laid down guiding principles pertaining to the party’s work in the 
sphere of economic construction. In 1921 the 10th Party Congress accepted 
Lenin’s New Economic Policy and the historical resolution called “About 
Party Unity.” 

During Lenin’s life, party congresses were convened regularly; always, 
when a radical turn in the development of the party and the country took 
place, Lenin considered it absolutely necessary that the party discuss at length 
all the basic matters pertaining to internal and foreign policy and to questions 
bearing on the development of party and government. 

It is very characteristic that Lenin addressed to the Party Congress as the 
highest party organ his last articles, letters and remarks®. During the period 
between congresses, the Central Committee of the party, acting as the most 
authoritative leading collective, meticulously observed the principles of the 
party and carried out its policy. 

So it was during Lenin’s life. Were our party’s holy Leninist principles 
observed after the death of Vladimir Ilyich? 

Whereas, during the first few years after Lenin’s death, party congresses 
and Central Committee plenums took place more or less regularly, later, when 
Stalin began increasingly to abuse his power, these principles were brutally 
violated. This was especially evident during the last 15 years of his life. Was 
it a normal situation when over 13 years elapsed between the 18th and 19th 
Party Congresses, years during which our party and our country had experi- 
enced so many important events? These events demanded categorically that 
the party should have passed resolutions pertaining to the country’s defense 
during the Patriotic War [World War II] and to peacetime construction after 
the war. Even after the end of the war a Congress was not convened for over 
seven years. Central Committee plenums were hardly ever called. It should be 
sufficient to mention that during all the years of the Patriotic War not a single 
Central Committee plenum took place.’° It is true that there was an attempt to 
call a Central Committee plenum in October 1941, when Central Committee 


9. It was, of course, very characteristic of Lenin that he addressed his 
last articles, letters and notes to the Congress; but it is even more character- 
istic of the methods employed by the Communist dictatorship that these 
documents are still unpublished today under Khrushchev. 

10. If one were to trust official Soviet sources, this statement by Khrushchev 
would not be true: According to the collection, The Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union in the Resolutions and Decisions of Congresses, Conferences 
and Central Committee Plenums (published by the Marx-Engels-Lenin-Stalin 
Institute of the Party Central Committee in 1954), one Central Committee 
plenum was held during the war (January 27, 1944), when it was decided 
to give the various Union Republics the right to have their own foreign 
ministries and it was also decided to replace the Internationale by the new 
Soviet national anthem. But it is likely that Khrushchey is correct, that there 
was no Central Committee plenum in 1944 and a fraud was perpetrated: 
The plenum was announced as having occurred although it never had. 
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members from the whole country were called to Moscow. They waited two days 
for the opening of the plenum, but in vain. Stalin did not even want to meet 
and talk to the Central Committee members. This fact shows how demoralized 
Stalin was in the first months of the war and how haughtily and disdainfully 
he treated the Central Committee members. 

In practice, Stalin ignored the norms of party life and trampled on the 
Leninist principle of collective party leadership. 

Stalin’s willfulness vis-a-vis the party and its Central Committee became 
fully evident after the 17th Party Congress which took place in 1934. 

Having at its disposal numerous data showing brutal willfulness toward 
party cadres, the Central Committee has created a party commission under 
the control of the Central Committee Presidium; it was charged with inves- 
tigating what made possible the mass repressions against the majority of the 
Central Committee members and candidates elected at the 17th Congress of 
the All-Union Communist Party (Bolsheviks). 

The commission has become acquainted with a large quantity of materials 
in the NKVD archives and with other documents and has established many 
facts pertaining to the fabrication of cases against Communists, to false accu- 
sations, to glaring abuses of socialist legality, which resulted in the death of 
innocent people. It became apparent that many party, Soviet and economic 
activists, who were branded in 1937-1938 as “enemies,” were actually never 
enemies, spies, wreckers, etc., but were always honest Communists; they were 
only so stigmatized and, often, no longer able to bear barbaric tortures, they 
charged themselves (at the order of the investigative judges—falsifiers) with 
all kinds of grave and unlikely crimes. 

The commission has presented to the Central Committee Presidium lengthy 
and documented materials pertaining to mass repressions against the delegates 
to the 17th Party Congress and against members of the Central Committee 
elected at that Congress. These materials have been studied by the Presidium 
of the Central Committee. 

It was determined that of the 139 members and candidates of the party’s 
Central Committee who were elected at the 17th Congress, 98 persons, i.e., 70 
per cent, were arrested and shot (mostly in 1937-1938). (Indignation in the 
hall.) What was the composition of the delegates to the 17th Congress? It is 
known that 80 per cent of the voting participants of the 17th Congress joined 
the party during the years of conspiracy before the Revolution and during the 
civil war; this means before 1921. By social origin the basic mass of the dele- 
gates to the Congress were workers (60 per cent of the voting members). 

For this reason, it was inconceivable that a congress so composed would 
have elected a Central Committee a majority of whom would prove to be 
enemies of the party. The only reason why 70 per cent of Central Committee 
members and candidates elected at the 17th Congress were branded as enemies 
of the party and of the people was because honest Communists were slan- 
dered, accusations against them were fabricated, and revolutionary legality 
was gravely undermined. 
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The same fate met not only the Central Committee members but also the 
majority of the delegates to the 17th Party Congress. Of 1,966 delegates with 
either voting or advisory rights, 1,108 persons were arrested on charges of 
anti-revolutionary crimes, i.e., decidedly more than a majority. This very fact 
shows how absurd, wild and contrary to common sense were the charges of 
counterrevolutionary crimes made out, as we now see, against a majority of 
participants at the 17th Party Congress. (Indignation in the hall.) 

We should recall that the 17th Party Congress is historically known as the 
Congress of Victors. Delegates to the Congress were active participants in the 
building of our socialist state; many of them suffered and fought for party 
interests during the pre-Revolutionary years in the conspiracy and at the civil- 
war fronts; they fought their enemies valiantly and often nervelessly looked 
into the face of death. 

How, then, can we believe that such people could prove to be “two-faced” 
and had joined the camps of the enemies of socialism during the era after the 
political liquidation of Zinovievites, Trotskyites and rightists and after the 
great accomplishments of socialist construction? This was the result of the ab- 
use of power by Stalin, who began to use mass terror against the party cadres. 

What is the reason that mass repressions against activists increased more 
and more after the 17th Party Congress? It was because at that time Stalin 
had so elevated himself above the party and above the nation that he ceased 
to consider either the Central Committee or the party. 

While he still reckoned with the opinion of the collective before the 17th 
Congress, after the complete political liquidation of the Trotskyites, Zinovie- 
vites and Bukharinites, when as a result of that fight and socialist victories 
the party achieved unity, Stalin ceased to an ever greater degree to consider 
the members of the party’s Central Committee and even the members of the 
Political Bureau. Stalin thought that now he could decide all ‘things alone 
and all he needed were statisticians; he treated all others in such a way that 
they could only listen to and praise him. 

After the criminal murder of Sergei M. Kirov, mass repressions and brutal 
acts of violation of socialist legality began. On the evening of December 1, 
1934 on Stalin’s initiative (without the approval of the Political Bureau— 
which was passed two days later, casually), the Secretary of the Presidium of 
the Central Executive Committee, Yenukidze'’, signed the following directive: 

11. Abel S. Yenukidze (1877-1937), then Secretary of the Presidium of 

the Central Executive Committee, was in this instance no more than a 

transmitter of orders and, in accordance with prevailing Soviet forms, had 

no choice but to publish directives drawn up by Stalin. The “directives” 
themselves, which played a great role in the entire terrorist activity of the 

Soviet dictatorship in the ensuing decades (they were used even after Stalin’s 

death), were worked out in Stalin’s secretariat—and obviously in advance, 

to be put into operation at the most opportune moment. Their real author 
is rumored to have been Andrei Y. Vishinsky, who soon afterward became 

Chief Prosecutor of the Soviet Union and was one of the main organizers 

of the “Yezhovshchina.” 
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“1. Investigative agencies are directed to speed up the cases of those 
accused of the preparation or execution of acts of terror. 

“2. Judicial organs are directed not to hold up the execution of death 
sentences pertaining to crimes of this category in order to consider the pos- 
sibility of pardon, because the Presidium of the Central Executive Committee 
of the USSR does not consider as possible the receiving of petitions of this 
sort. 

“3. The organs of the Commissariat of Internal Affairs are directed to 
execute the death sentences against criminals of the above-mentioned cate- 
gory immediately after the passage of sentences.” 

This directive became the basis for mass acts of abuse against socialist 
legality. During many of the fabricated court cases, the accused were charged 
with “the preparation” of terroristic acts; this deprived them of any possi- 
bility that their cases might be re-examined, even when they stated before 
the court that their “confessions” were secured by force, and when, in a 
convincing manner, they disproved the accusations against them. 

It must be asserted that to this day the circumstances surrounding Kirov’s 
murder hide many things which are inexplicable and mysterious and demand 
a most careful examination. There are reasons for the suspicion that the 
killer of Kirov, Nikolayev'?, was assisted by someone from among the people 
whose duty it was to protect the person of Kirov. 

A month and a half before the killing, Nikolayev was arrested on the 
grounds of suspicious behavior but he was released and not even searched. 
It is an unusually suspicious circumstance that when the Chekist assigned to 
protect Kirov was being brought for an interrogation, on December 2, 1934, 
he was killed in a car “accident” in which no other occupants of the car 
were harmed.'* After the murder of Kirov, top functionaries of the Leningrad 
NKVD were given very light sentences, but in 1937 they were shot. We can 
assume that they were shot in order to cover the traces of the organizers of 
Kirov’s killing.** (Movement in the hall.) 


12. Leonid V. Nikolayey was an unsuccessful, emotionally unstable Party 
member, whom Stalin’s agents used as a tool for the murder of Kirov. He 
was arrested by the NKVD in his first attempt to reach Kirov, at which time 
he was carrying a briefcase containing a loaded revolver. On orders of the 
NKVD, however, he was released and the briefcase, together with the revolver, 
was returned to him. 

13. Kiroy did not permit a secret-police guard to be maintained around 
him, but he had in his office in Leningrad’s Smolny Institute an elderly man 
named Borisov who acted more or less as his orderly. This Borisoy would 
have been a most inconvenient eye-witness for the organizers of the murder. 
On December 2, he was called to the Leningrad NKVD to receive orders; 00 
the way, he was killed in an auto crash in which no one else was injured. 
This mysterious episode was noted in a number of accounts of the Kirov 
murder; Khrushchev’s report provides further confirmation. 

14, On January 23, 1935, the Military Collegium of the Supreme Court, 
under the presidency of V. V. Ulrikh, took up the case of F. D. Medved, 
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Mass repressions grew tremendously from the end of 1936 after a tele- 
gram from Stalin and [Andrei] Zhdanov, dated from Sochi on September 25, 
1936, was addressed to Kaganovich, Molotov and other members of the 
Political Bureau. The content of the telegram was as follows: 

“We deem it absolutely necessary and urgent that Comrade Yezhov be 
nominated to the post of People’s Commissar for Internal Affairs. Yagoda 
has definitely proved himself to be incapable of unmasking the Trotskyite- 
Zinovievite bloc. The OGPU is four years behind in this matter. This is 
noted by all party workers and by the majority of the representatives of the 
NKVD.*°” 

Strictly speaking, we should stress that Stalin did not meet with and, there- 
fore, could not know the opinion of party workers. 

This Stalinist formulation that the “NKVD is four years behind” in apply- 
ing mass repression and that there is a necessity for “catching up” with the 
neglected work directly pushed the NKVD workers on the path of mass ar- 
rests and executions. 

We should state that this formulation was also forced on the February- 
March plenary session of the Central Committee of the All-Union Communist 
Party (Bolsheviks) in 1937. The plenary resolution approved it on the 
basis of Yezhov’s report, “Lessons flowing from the harmful activity, diver- 
sion and espionage of the Japanese-German-Trotskyite agents,” stating: 

“The plenum of the Central Committee of the All-Union Communist Party 
(Bolsheviks) considers that all facts revealed during the investigation into 
the matter of an anti-Soviet Trotskyite center and of its followers in the 
provinces show that the People’s Commissariat of Internal Affairs has 


chief of the Leningrad NKVD, his assistants I. F. Zaporozhets and F. T. 
Fomin, and a number of other NKVD functionaries. It found them guilty 
in that, “possessing information about the projected attempt on Comrade 
S. M. Kirov, they displayed not only a careless attitude but criminal negligence 
toward the main requirements of state security, not taking the necessary 
measures of protection.” The defendants all received 2-3 years in a concen- 
tration camp (except for one, M. K. Baltsevich, who received ten years 
inasmuch as his official duties related directly to cases involving terrorism). 
Sent to Kolyma, they all obtained high posts in the administration of the 
camps, but in 1937 all except Zaporozhets were brought back to Leningrad 
and shot. Zaporozhets, who headed the road-building section at Kolyma, 
passed through the Yezhoy period unscathed. 

15. This telegram is an exceptionally important document, showing that 
Stalin felt that mass repressions within the Communist party were four years 
overdue—that is, they should have begun in 1932, when Stalin first demanded 
execution of members of the opposition group headed by Ryutin, Gorelov and 
others but was defeated both in the Politburo and at the Central Committee 
plenum which met from September 28 to October 2, 1932. On Stalin’s 
demand, Henry Yagoda was removed from the post of People’s Commissar 
sa Internal Affairs and, on September 26, 1936, replaced by Nikolai I. 

ezhov. 
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fallen behind at least four years in the attempt to unmask these most inex- 
orable enemies of the people.’® 

The mass repressions at this time were made under the slogan of a fight 
against the Trotskyites. Did the Trotskyites at this time actually constitute 
such a danger to our party and to the Soviet state? We should recall that in 
1927, on the eve of the 15th Party Congress, only some 4,000 votes were cast 
for the Trotskyite-Zinovievite opposition while there were 724,000 for the 
party line. During the 10 years which passed between the 15th Party Con- 
gress and the February-March Central Committee plenum, Trotskyism was 
completely disarmed; many former Trotskyites had changed their former 
views and worked in the various sectors building socialism. It is clear that 
in the situation of socialist victory there was no basis for mass terror in 
the country. 

Stalin’s report at the February-March Central Committee plenum in 1937, 
“Deficiencies of party work and methods for the liquidation of the Trotskyites 
and of other two-facers,” contained an attempt at theoretical justification of 
the mass terror policy under the pretext that as we march forward toward 
socialism class war must allegedly sharpen. Stalin asserted that both history 
and Lenin taught him this. 

Actually Lenin taught that the application of revolutionary violence is neces- 
sitated by the resistance of the exploiting classes, and this referred to the era 
when the exploiting classes existed and were powerful. As soon as the na 
tion’s political situation had improved, when in January 1920 the Red Army 
took Rostov and thus won a most important victory over [White commander 
Anton] Denikin, Lenin instructed [Cheka chief Felix] Dzerzhinsky to stop 


16. The so-called “February-March” Central Committee plenum of 1937 
was the longest of the entire Stalin era. Officially, it lasted from February 23 
to March 5, but actually the Politburo and other conferences which preceded 
it had begun by about February 10. The official announcement mentioned 
only one resolution adopted by the plenum—one dealing with Zhdanov's 
report on the tasks of Party organizations in connection with elections under 
the new Constitution. In reality, however, the work of the plenum and the 
pre-plenum sessions centered upon Yezhov’s report on the first results of 
his efforts to familiarize himself with the work of the NKVD, and upon 
Stalin’s report, “Deficiencies in Party work and methods for the liquidation 
of the Trotskyites and of other two-facers.” Directly related to this report by 
Yezhoy and the terrorist measures it envisaged is the death of Ordzhonikidze 
(February 18), who either was so harassed by Stalin and Yezhov that he 
committed suicide or was poisoned on Stalin’s orders. The death of 
Ordzhonikidze, who was officially pronounced Stalin’s closest friend, was not 
enough for the dictator: A plan to wipe out all those who failed to share 
his ideas was drawn up at the plenum despite the opposition of many of 
the participants. Nikolai Bukharin and Alexei Rykov, over whom a partict- 
larly fierce debate raged, were expelled from the Party and turned over to the 
NKVD. Their trial was decided in advance, together with mass repressions 
against everyone whom Yezhoy and his agents decided to label “masked 
enemies of the people.” 
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mass terror and to abolish the death penalty. Lenin justified this important 
political move of the Soviet state in the following manner in his report at the 
session of the All-Union Central Executive Committee on February 2, 1920: 

“We were forced to use terror because of the terror practiced by the 
Entente, when strong world powers threw their hordes against us, not avoid- 
ing any type of conduct. We would not have lasted two days had we not 
answered these attempts of officers and White Guardists in a merciless fashion; 
this meant the use of terror, but this was forced upon us by the terrorist 
methods of the Entente. 

“But as soon as we attained a decisive victory, even before the end of the 
war, immediately after taking Rostov, we gave up the use of the death 
penalty and thus proved that we intend to execute our own program in the 
manner that we promised. We say that the application of violence flows 
out of the decision to smother the exploiters, the big landowners and the 
capitalists; as soon as this was accomplished we gave up the use of all extra- 
ordinary methods. We have proved this in practice.’”” 

Stalin deviated from these clear and plain precepts of Lenin. Stalin put 
the party and the NKVD up to the use of mass terror when the exploiting 
classes had been liquidated in our country and when there were no serious 
reasons for the use of extraordinary mass terror. 

This terror was actually directed not at the remnants of the defeated ex- 
ploiting classes but against the honest workers of the party and of the Soviet 
state; against them were made lying, slanderous and absurd accusations con- 
cerning “two-facedness,” “espionage,” “sabotage,” preparation of fictitious 
“plots,” ete. 

At the February-March Central Committee plenum in 1937 many mem- 


17. Khrushchey’s account of the Bolsheviks’ abolition of the death 
penalty in January 1920 is altogether incorrect. The action stemmed from 
Lenin’s desire to ease negotiations with the Western democracies. (These 
negotiations had been opened by a Russian cooperative delegation headed 
by the well-known cooperative leader Berkenheim.) In reality, the death 
penalty was not abolished at all. It was fully maintained in the many 
areas situated near the Civil War fronts. Moreover, several days before pub- 
lication of his order to halt executions, Dzerzhinsky issued a secret order 
to speed up the liquidation of those whom the Soviet punitive organs deemed 
it desirable to execute. As a result, there were mass executions in all the 
jails in the last days before the “abolition of the death penalty.” In 
Moscow’s Butyrka prison, the condemned men learned that the death 
penalty was to be abolished the following day, and there were frightful 
scenes when the executioners came for them. Some of them broke away 
and hid in the prison yard in hope of surviving until morning, but they were 
caught and shot. In the general frenzy, a number of persons were shot 
whose death sentences had already been commuted to prison terms. Finally, 
in May 1920, with the outbreak of the Russian-Polish war, the death penalty 
was officially restored. Both Dzerzhinsky’s order and Lenin’s speech were 
rank hypocrisy. 
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bers actually questioned the rightness of the established course regarding 
mass repressions under the pretext of combating “two-facedness.” 

Comrade Postyshev'* most ably expressed these doubts. He said: 

“T have philosophized that the severe years of fighting have passed. Party 
members who have lost their backbones have broken down or have joined 
the camp of the enemy; healthy elements have fought for the party. These 
were the years of industrialization and collectivization. I never thought it 
possible that after this severe era had passed Karpov and people like him 
would find themselves in the camp of the enemy. (Karpov was a worker in 
the Ukrainian Central Committee whom Postyshev knew well.) And now, 
according to the testimony, it appears that Karpov was recruited in 1934 by 
the Trotskyites. I personally do not believe that in 1934 an honest party 
member who had trod the long road of unrelenting fight against enemies 
for the party and for socialism would now be in the camp of the enemies. 
I do not believe it. . . . I cannot imagine how it would be possible to travel 
with the party during the difficult years and then, in 1934, join the Trotsky- 
ites. It is an odd thing. . . .” (Movement in the hall.) 

Using Stalin’s formulation, namely, that the closer we are to socialism 
the more enemies we will have, and using the resolution of the February- 
March Central Committee plenum passed on the basis of Yezhov’s report, the 
provocateurs who had infiltrated the state-security organs together with con- 
scienceless careerists began to protect with the party name the mass terror 
against party cadres, cadres of the Soviet state and the ordinary Soviet citi- 
zens. It should suffice to say that the number of arrests based on charges 
of counterrevolutionary crimes had grown ten times between 1936 and 
1937. 

It is known that brutal willfulness was practiced against leading party 
workers. The party statue, approved at the 17th Party Congress, was based 
on Leninist principles expressed at the 10th Party Congress. It stated that, 
in order to apply an extreme method such as exclusion from the party against 
a Central Committee member, against a Central Committee candidate and 
against a member of the Party Control Commission, “it is necessary to call 
a Central Committee plenum and to invite to the plenum all Central Com- 
mittee candidate members and all members of the Party Control Commis- 
sion”; only if two-thirds of the members of such a general assembly of re- 

18. Pavel P. Postyshev (1888-1938), a worker from Ivanovo-Voznesensk 
and a Bolshevik since 1904, became a secretary of the Central Committee 
in 1930 and Secretary of the Ukrainian Communist party in February 

1933. A backer of Stalin in earlier years, he supported Stalin’s opponents 

in the fall of 1932 on the question of executing Communist oppositionists: 

after that, Stalin removed him from the central Party apparatus and sent 
him to the Ukraine. In 1936-37, Postyshev, it is now apparent, was among 
those who tried to oppose the Yezhovshchina. For this he was sent in March 

1937 to Kuibyshey province as Party Secretary. In 1938 he was arrested 

and shot. 
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sponsible party leaders find it necessary. only then can a Central Com- 
mittee member or candidate be expelled.’® 

The majority of the Central Committee members and candidates elected 
at the 17th Congress and arrested in 1937-1938 were expelled from the party 
illegally through the brutal abuse of the party statute, because the question 
of their expulsion was never studied at the Central Committee plenum. 

Now, when the cases of some of these so-called “spies” and “saboteurs” 
were examined, it was found that all their cases were fabricated. Confessions 
of guilt of many arrested and charged with enemy activity were gained with 
the help of cruel and inhuman tortures. 

At the same time, Stalin, as we have been informed by members of the 
Political Bureau of that time, did not show them the statements of many 
accused political activists when they retracted their confessions before the 
military tribunal and asked for an objective examination of their cases. 
There were many such declarations, and Stalin doubtless knew of them. 

The Central Committee considers it absolutely necessary to inform the 
Congress of many such fabricated “cases” against the members of the party’s 
Central Committee elected at the 17th Party Congress. 

An example of vile provocation, of odious falsification and of criminal 
violation of revolutionary legality is the case of the former candidate for 
the Central Committee Political Bureau, one of the most eminent workers 
of the party and of the Soviet Government, Comrade Eikhe®®, who was a 
party member since 1905. (Commotion in the hall.) 

Comrade Eikhe was arrested on April 29, 1938 on the basis of slanderous 
materials, without the sanction of the Prosecutor of the USSR, which was 
finally received 15 months after the arrest. 

Investigation of Eikhe’s case was made in a manner which most brutally 
violated Soviet legality and was accompanied by willfulness and falsification. 

Kikhe was forced under torture to sign ahead of time a protocol of his 
confession prepared by the investigative judges, in which he and several 
other eminent party workers were accused of anti-Soviet activity. 

On October 1, 1939 Eikhe sent his declaration to Stalin in which he cate- 
gorically denied his guilt and asked for an examination of his case. In 
the declaration he wrote: “There is no more bitter misery than to sit in the 
jail of a government for which I have always fought.” 

A second declaration of Eikhe has been preserved which he sent to Stalin 


19, These quotations by Khrushchev are from the secret portion of the 
Party constitution of 1934, which had never been published in full. 

20. Robert I. Eikhe (1890-1940), a Latvian worker, member of the 
Bolshevik party since 1905, and Secretary of the Western Siberian Provincial 
Committee in 1929-34, was a candidate member of the Politburo in 1938. 
According to available information, he lost his mind in 1938 as a result of 
frightful torture and cried out that he confessed his “guilt of belonging 
to a criminal organization which goes by the name of the Central Committee 
of the All-Union Communist party (Bolsheviks).” 
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on October 27, 1939; in it he cited facts very convincingly and countered 
the slanderous accusations made against him, arguing that this provocatory 
accusation was on the one hand the work of real Trotskyites whose arrests 
he had sanctioned as First Secretary of the West Siberian Krai [Territory] 
Party Committee and who conspired in order to take revenge on him, and, 
on the other hand, the result of the base falsification of materials by the in- 
vestigative judges. 

Eikhe wrote in his declaration: 

“. . . On October 25 of this year I was informed that the investigation in 
my case has been concluded and I was given access to the materials of this 
investigation. Had I been guilty of only one hundredth of the crimes with 
which I am charged, I would not have dared to send you this pre-execution 
declaration; however, I have not been guilty of even one of the things with 
which I am charged and my heart is clean of even the shadow of baseness. 
I have never in my life told you a word of falsehood, and now, finding my two 
feet in the grave, I am also not lying. My whole case is a typical example 
of provocation, slander and violation of the elementary basis of revolutionary 
legality... . 

“... The confessions which were made part of my file are not only absurd 
but contain some slander toward the Central Committee of the All-Union 
Communist Party (Bolsheviks) and toward the Council of People’s Com- 
missars, because correct resolutions of the Central Committee of the All-Union 
Communist Party (Bolsheviks) and of the Council of People’s Commissars 
which were not made on my initiative and without my participation are 
presented as hostile acts of counterrevolutionary organizations made at my 
suggestion. .. . 

“I am now alluding to the most disgraceful part of my life and to my 
really grave guilt against the party and against you. This is my confession of 
counterrevolutionary activity. ... The case is as follows: Not being able to 
suffer the tortures to which I was submitted by Ushakov and Nikolayev”’— 
and especially by the first one—who utilized the knowledge that my broken 
ribs have not properly mended and have caused me great pain, I have been 
forced to accuse myself and others. 

“The majority of my confession has been suggested or dictated by Usha- 
kov, and the remainder is my reconstruction of NKVD materials from West- 
ern Siberia for which I assumed all responsibility. If some part of the 
story which Ushakov fabricated and which I signed did not properly hang 
together, I was forced to sign another variation. The same thing was done 
to Rukhimovich**, who was at first designated as a member of the reserve 


21. This is evidently Z. M. Ushakov, one of the oldest NKVD investi 
gators, who in 1936 and subsequent years was charged with investigating 
many of the top Communists; in July 1937, he received the Order of the 
Red Star. Nikolayey was apparently a minor NKVD investigator. 

22. Moisei L. Rukhimovich (1889-1938), a worker and a Bolshevik since 
1913; in 1917-18, one of the first organizers of the Red Guard in Kharkov, 
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net and whose name later was removed without telling me anything about 
it; the same was also done with the leader of the reserve net, supposedly cre- 
ated by Bukharin in 1935. At first I wrote my name in, and then I was 
instructed to insert Mezhlauk**. There were other similar incidents. 

“... Tam asking and begging you that you again examine my case, and 
this not for the purpose of sparing me but in order to unmask the vile 
provocation which, like a snake, wound itself around many persons in a 
great degree due to my meanness and criminal slander. I have never be- 
trayed you or the party. I know that I perish because of vile and mean 
work of the enemies of the party and of the people, who fabricated the 
provocation against me.” 

It would appear that such an important declaration was worth an ex- 
amination by the Central Committee. This, however, was not done, and 
the declaration was transmitted to Beria while the terrible maltreatment 
of the Political Bureau candidate, Comrade Eikhe, continued. 

On February 2, 1940 Eikhe was brought before the court. Here he did 
not confess any guilt and said as follows: 

“In all the so-called confessions of mine there is not one letter written 
by me with the exception of my signatures under the protocols, which were 
forced from me. I have made my confession under pressure from the in- 
vestigative judge, who from the time of my arrest tormented me. After that 
I began to write all this nonsense. . . . The most important thing for me is 
to tell the court, the party and Stalin that I am not guilty. I have never been 
guilty of any conspiracy. I will die believing in the truth of party policy 
as I have believed in it during my whole life.” 

On February 4 Eikhe was shot. (Indignation in the hall.) 

It has been definitely established now that Eikhe’s case was fabricated; 
he has been posthumously rehabilitated. 

Comrade Rudzutak**, candidate-emember of the Political Bureau, member 
of the party since 1905, who spent 10 years in a Tsarist hard-labor camp, 
completely retracted in court the confession which was forced from him. 
The protocol of the session of the Collegium of the Supreme Military Court 
contains the following statement by Rudzutak: 

“. . . The only plea which he places before the court is that the Central 
Committee of the All-Union Communist Party (Bolsheviks) be informed 
that there is in the NKVD an as yet not liquidated center which is craftily 


thereafter engaged in economic work. In the mid-1930s, he was People’s 
Commissar for Communications. He was arrested in 1937. 

23. Valeri I. Mezhlauk (1889-1938), a Bolshevik since 1917, worked in 
economic organizations (as chairman of the “Western Steel” trust and 
others) and in 1936-37 was president of the State Planning Commission. 
He was arrested in 1937. 

24, Yan E. Rudzutak (1887-1940), son of an agricultural worker, a 
Bolshevik since 1905, ultimately a member of the Politburo. He was ar- 
rested in 1938. 
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manufacturing cases, which forces innocent persons to confess; there is no 
opportunity to prove one’s non-participation in crimes to which the confes- 
sions of various persons testify. The investigative methods are such that 
they force people to lie and to slander entirely innocent persons in addition 
to those who already stand accused. He asks the Court that he be allowed 
to inform the Central Committee of the All-Union Communist Party (Bol- 
sheviks) about all this in writing. He assures the Court that he personally . 
had never any evil designs in regard to the policy of our party because 
he had always agreed with the party policy pertaining to all spheres of eco- 
nomic and cultural activity.” 

This declaration of Rudzutak was ignored, despite the fact that Rudzutak 
was in his time the chief of the Central Control Commission, which was 
called into being in accordance with Lenin’s concept for the purpose of fight- 
ing for party unity. In this manner fell the chief of this highly authorita- 
tive party organ, a victim of brutal willfulness; he was not even called 
before the Central Committee’s Political Bureau because Stalin did not want 
to talk to him. Sentence was pronounced on him in 20 minutes and he was 
shot. (Indignation in the hall.) 

After careful examination of the case in 1955, it was established that the 
accusation against Rudzutak was false and that it was based on slanderous 
materials. Rudzutak has been rehabilitated posthumously. 

The way in which the former NKVD workers manufactured various fic- 
titious “anti-Soviet centers” and “blocs” with the help of provocatory meth- 
ods is seen from the confession of Comrade Rozenblum, party member since 
1906, who was arrested in 1937 by the Leningrad NKVD. 

During the examination in 1955 of the Komarov case?’ Rozenblum revealed 
the following fact: When Rozenblum was arrested in 1937, he was subjected 
to terrible torture during which he was ordered to confess false information 
concerning himself and other persons. He was then brought to the office of 
Zakovsky**, who offered him freedom on condition that he make before the 
court a false confession fabricated in 1937 by the NKVD concerning “sabo- 
tage, espionage and diversion in a terroristic center in Leningrad.” (Move- 
ment in the hall.) With unbelievable cynicism, Zakovsky told about the vile 
“mechanism” for the crafty creation of fabricated “anti-Soviet plots.” 

“In order to illustrate it to me,” stated Rozenblum, “Zakovsky gave me 


25. Nikolai P. Komaroy (1886-1937), a worker, a Bolshevik since 1909, 
and one of Kirov’s closest collaborators. Until 1930, he was chairman of 
the Leningrad Provincial Executive Committee, and later a member of the 
presidium of the Supreme Council for the National Economy. A member 
of the Party Central Committee since 1923, he was arrested in 1937. 

26. Leonid Zakovsky, one of the most prominent figures in the Yezh- 
ovshchina, was chief first of the Leningrad section (1934-38) and then 
of the Moscow section of the NKVD. He was notorious for his merciless 
employment of torture followed by execution, After Yezhov’s removal and 
Beria’s rise to power, Zakovsky was arrested and disappeared. 
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several possible variants of the organization of this center and of its branches. 
After he detailed the organization to me, Zakovsky told me that the NKVD 
would prepare the case of this center, remarking that the trial would be 
public. Before the court were to be brought 4 or 5 members of this center: 
Chudov??, Ugarov’®, Smorodin®®, Pozern*®, Shaposhnikova*! (Chudov’s 
wife) and others together with 2 or 3 members from the branches of this 
center. . 

“... The case of the Leningrad center has to be built solidly, and for this 
reason witnesses are needed. Social origin (of course, in the past) and the 
party standing of the witness will play more than a small role. 

“*You, yourself,’ said Zakovsky, ‘will not need to invent anything. The 
NKVD will prepare for you a ready outline for every branch of the center; 
you will have to study it carefully and to remember well all questions and 
answers which the Court might ask. This case will be ready in four-five 
months, or perhaps a half year. During all this time you will be preparing 
yourself so that you will not compromise the investigation and yourself. 
Your future will depend on how the trial goes and on its results. If you begin 
to lie and to testify falsely, blame yourself. If you manage to endure it, you 
will save your head and we will feed and clothe you at the Government’s cost 
until your death.’ ” 

This is the kind of vile things which were then practiced. (Movement in 
the hall.) 

Even more widely was the falsification of cases practiced in the provinces. 
The NKVD headquarters of the Sverdlov Oblast “discovered” the so-called 
“Ural uprising staff’—an organ of the bloc of rightists, Trotskyites, Socialist 
Revolutionaries, church leaders—whose chief supposedly was the Secretary 


27. Mikhail S. Chudov (1893-1937), a printer by trade and a Bolshevik 
since 1913, was one of the secretaries of the Leningrad Provincial Com- 
mittee in 1928-34, a very close co-worker and friend of Kirov, and a mem- 
ber of the Central Committee. He was arrested in 1937. 

28. Fyodor Y. Ugaroy (1887-1937), a Bolshevik since 1905, one of the 
secretaries of the Leningrad Provincial Committee, an aide of Kirov. He 
was arrested in 1937. 

29. Pyotr P. Smorodin (1897-1937), a Leningrad worker, Bolshevik since 
1917, member of the Leningrad Provincial Committee, close collaborator 
of Kirov, and member of the Central Committee. He was arrested in 1937. 

30. Boris P. Pozern (1881-1937), a Bolshevik since 1903, an active 
participant in the Civil War, one of the secretaries of the Leningrad Pro- 
vincial Committee in 1930-34, a close collaborator of Kirov, and a member 
of the Party Central Committee since 1934. He was arrested in 1937. 

31. Lyudmila K. Shaposhnikova (1895-1937), a textile worker, Bolshevik 
since 1917, Secretary of the Leningrad Trade Union Council, and member 
of the Central Control Commission. She was arrested in 1937, together 
with her husband, Mikhail Chudoy. From these biographical sketches it 
should be clear that Zakovsky selected as members of the “Leningrad anti- 
Soviet center” exclusively the close co-workers and friends of Kirov. 
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of the Sverdlov Oblast Party Committee and member of the Central Com- 
mittee, All-Union Communist Party (Bolsheviks), Kabakov*?, who had been 
a party member since 1914. The investigative materials of that time show 
that in almost all krais, oblasts [provinces] and republics there supposedly 
existed “rightist Trotskyite, espionage-terror and diversionary-sabotage or- 
ganizations and centers” and that the heads of such organizations as a rule 
—for no known reason—were first secretaries of oblast or republic Com- 
munist party committees or central committees. 

Many thousands of honest and innocent Communists have died as a result 
of this monstrous falsification of such “cases,” as a result of the fact that 
all kinds of slanderous “confessions” were accepted, and as a result of the 
practice of forcing accusations against oneself and others. In the same 
manner were fabricated the “cases” against eminent party and state workers 
—Kossior**, Chubar**, Postyshev, Kosarev*’ and others. 

In those years repressions on a mass scale were applied which were based 
on nothing tangible and which resulted in heavy cadre losses to the party. 

The vicious practice was condoned of having the NKVD prepare lists of 
persons whose cases were under the jurisdiction of the Military Collegium 
and whose sentences were prepared in advance. Yezhov would send these 
lists to Stalin personally for his approval of the proposed punishment. In 
1937-1938, 383 such lists containing the names of many thousands of party, 
Soviet, Komsomol, Army and economic workers were sent to Stalin. He 
approved these lists. 

A large part of these cases are being reviewed now and a great part of 
them are being voided because they were baseless and falsified. Suffice it to 
say that from 1954 to the present time the Military Collegium of the Supreme 
Court has rehabilitated 7,679 persons, many of whom were rehabilitated post- 
humously. 


32. Ivan D. Kabakoy (1891-1938), a worker, Bolshevik since 1914, See- 
retary of the Ural Provincial Committee, and member of the Central Com- 
mittee since 1925. He was arrested in 1937. 

33. Stanislay V. Kossior (1889-1938), the son of a worker from the 
Donbas, a Bolshevik since 1907, member of the Central Committee since 
1924, member of the Politburo, and General Secretary of the Ukrainian Com- 
munist party. He was arrested in 1938. 

34. Vlas Y. Chubar (1891-1938), a worker and son of a peasant, Bol- 
shevik since 1907, and Chairman of the Ukrainian Council of People’s Com- 
missars from 1923 to 1932. He was removed for refusing to collect grain 
from the Ukrainian peasants in 1932 according to norms set by Stalin, since 
he felt that the result would be famine. Later Deputy Chairman of the 
Council of People’s Commissars of the USSR and a candidate member of 
the Politburo, he was arrested in 1938. 

35. Alexander V. Kosarev (1903-?),.a Bolshevik since 1919, member of 
the Central Committee since 1934, and Secretary of the Central Committee 
of the Komsomol. In 1938, he was sent to a concentration camp, where he 
perished. 
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Mass arrests of party, Soviet, economic and military workers caused tre- 
mendous harm to our country and to the cause of socialist advancement. 

Mass repressions had a negative influence on the moral-political condi- 
tion of the party, created a situation of uncertainty, contributed to the spread- 
ing of unhealthy suspicion, and sowed distrust among Communists. All sorts 
of slanderers and careerists were active. 

Resolutions of the January plenum of the Central Committee, All-Union 
Communist Party (Bolsheviks), in 1938 had brought some measure of im- 
provement to the party organizations. However, widespread repression also 
existed in 1938.°° 

Only because our party has at its disposal such great moral-political 
strength was it possible for it to survive the difficult events in 1937-1938 
and to educate new cadres. There is, however, no doubt that our march 
forward toward socialism and toward the preparation of the country’s de- 
fense would have been much more successful were it not for the tremen- 
dous loss in the cadres suffered as a result of the baseless and false mass 
repressions in 1937-1938. 

We are justly accusing Yezhov for the degenerate practices of 1937. But 
we have to answer these questions: 

Could Yezhov have arrested Kossior, for instance, without the knowledge 
of Stalin? Was there an exchange of opinions or a Political Bureau de- 
cision concerning this? 

No, there was not, as there was none regarding other cases of this type. 

Could Yezhov have decided such important matters as the fate of such 
eminent party figures? 

No, it would be a display of naiveté to consider this the work of Yezhov 
alone. It is clear that these matters were decided by Stalin, and that with- 
out his orders and his sanction Yezhov could not have done this. 

We have examined the cases and have rehabilitated Kossior, Rudzutak, 
Postyshev, Kosarev and others. For what causes were they arrested and 
sentenced? The review of evidence shows that there was no reason for this. 
They, like many others, were arrested without the prosecutor’s knowledge. 

In such a situation, there is no need for any sanction, for what sort of a 
sanction could there be when Stalin decided everything? He was the chief 


36. Khrushchey gives a completely incorrect appraisal of the decisions 
adopted by the January 1938 Central Committee plenum. The published 
version of one resolution did contain criticism of several incorrect: expul- 
sions from the Party, but the criticism was curious: The plenum found that 
Party organizations had been guilty of expelling people on false denuncia- 
tions “by masked two-facers,”” but that the NKVD organs led by Yezhov 
had exposed these criminal attempts and, after rehabilitating the innocent 
victims, punished the culprits. In other words, this was a resolution which 
praised the Yezhov purge. Khrushchey had to falsify his account because it 
was at this plenum that he himself was first elected a candidate member of 
the Politburo. 
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prosecutor in these cases. Stalin not only agreed to, but on his own initiative 
issued, arrest orders. We must say this so that the delegates to the Congress 
can clearly undertake and themselves assess this and draw the proper con- 
clusions. 

Facts prove that many abuses were made on Stalin’s orders without reckon- 
ing with any norms of party and Soviet legality. Stalin was a very distrust- 
ful man, sickly suspicious; we know this from our work with him. He could 
look at a man and say: “Why are your eyes so shifty today?” or “Why are 
you turning so much today and avoiding to look me directly in the eyes?” 
The sickly suspicion created in him a general distrust even toward eminent 
party workers whom he had known for years. Everywhere and in everything 
he saw “enemies,” “two-facers” and “spies.” Possessing unlimited power, he 
indulged in great willfulness and choked a person morally and physically. A 
situation was created where one could not express one’s own will. 

When Stalin said that one or another should be arrested, it was necessary 
to accept on faith that he was an “enemy of the people.” Meanwhile, Beria’s 
gang, which ran the organs of state security, outdid itself in proving the 
guilt of the arrested and the truth of materials which it falsified. And what 
proofs were offered? The confessions of the arrested, and the investigative 
judges accepted these “confessions.” And how is it possible that a person 
confesses to crimes which he has not committed? Only in one way—because 
of application of physical methods of pressuring him, tortures, bringing him 
to a state of unconsciousness, deprivation of his judgment, taking away of 
his human dignity. In this manner were “confessions” acquired. 

When the wave of mass arrests began to recede in 1939, and the leaders 
of territorial party organizations began to accuse the NKVD workers of 
using methods of physical pressure on the arrested, Stalin dispatched a 
coded telegram on January 20, 1939 to the committee secretaries of oblasts 
and krais, to the central committees of republic Communist parties, to the 
People’s Commissars of Internal Affairs and to the heads of NKVD organi- 
zations. This telegram stated: 

“The Central Committee of the All-Union Communist Party (Bolsheviks) 
explains that the application of methods of physical pressure in NKVD prac- 
tice is permissible from 1937 on*’ in accordance with permission of the Cen- 


37. The beating and torture of prisoners was in fact employed from the 
very first years of the Cheka, especially on the Civil War fronts, but these 
practices were ostensibly regarded as “forbidden methods of influencing 
prisoners.” So far as we can determine, legalization of torture began with 
a secret order issued after Kirov’s murder on the use of torture against 
“agents of foreign intelligence’? who “tried to penetrate the territory of 
the USSR.” In the winter of 1936-37, Boris D. Berman, then People’s Com- 
missar for Internal Affairs of the Byelorussian Republic, issued an order 
on the use of torture in interrogating “obvious enemies of the people” who 
refused to confess. This order was approved by Stalin and, in early 1937, 
was distributed to all NKVD sections with a special letter of recommenda- 
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tral Committee of the All-Union Communist Party (Bolsheviks) . . . It is 
known that all bourgeois intelligence services use methods of physical in- 
fluence against the representatives of the socialist proletariat and that they use 
them in their most scandalous forms. 

“The question arises as to why the socialist intelligence service should 
be more humanitarian against the mad agents of the bourgeoisie, against the 
deadly enemies of the working class and of the kolkhoz workers. The 
Central Committee of the All-Union Communist Party (Bolsheviks) considers 
that physical pressure should still be used obligatorily, as an exception appli- 
cable to known and obstinate enemies of the people, as a method both justi- 
fiable and appropriate.” 

Thus, Stalin had sanctioned in the name of the Central Committee of the 
All-Union Communist Party (Bolsheviks) the most brutal violation of socialist 
legality, torture and oppression, which led as we have seen to the slander- 


_ ing and self-accusation of innocent people. 


Not long ago—only several days before the present Congress—we called 
to the Central Committee Presidium session and interrogated the investigative 
judge Rodos**, who in his time investigated and interrogated Kossior, 
Chubar and Kosarev. He is a vile person, with the brain of a bird, and 
morally completely degenerate. And it was this man who was deciding the 
fate of prominent party workers; he was making judgments also concerning 
the politics in these matters, because, having established their “crime,” he 
provided therewith materials from which important political implications 
could be drawn. 

The question arises whether a man with such an intellect could alone make 
the investigation in a manner to prove the guilt of people such as Kossior 
and others. No, he could not have done it without proper directives. At 
the Central Committee Presidium session he told us: “I was told that 
Kossior and Chubar were people’s enemies and for this reason I, as an 
investigative judge, had to make them confess that they are enemies.” (In- 
dignation in the hall.) 

He would do this only through long tortures, which he did, receiving de- 
tailed instructions from Beria. We must say that at the Central Committee 
Presidium session he cynically declared: “I thought that I was executing the 
orders of the party.” In this manner, Stalin’s orders concerning the use 
of methods of physical pressure against the arrested were in practice exe- 
cuted, 


tion in the name of the Central Committee. (According to some available 
information, this letter was signed by Matvei F. Shkiryatov, then a mem- 
ber of the NKVD collegium as representative of the Central Committee. 
According to other information, it was signed by Alexander N. Poskrebyshev, 
head of Stalin’s personal secretariat. It is possible, however, that two such 
letters were sent out—one to the Party organizations and the other to the 
various sections of the NK VD.) 
38. No other information is available about this Rodos. 
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These and many other facts show that all norms of correct party solution 
of problems were invalidated and everything was dependent upon the will- 
fulness of one man. 

The power accumulated in the hands of one person, Stalin, led to serious 
consequences during the Great Patriotic War. 

When we look at many of our novels, films and historical “scientific 
studies,” the role of Stalin in the Patriotic War appears to be entirely im- 
probable. Stalin had foreseen everything. The Soviet Army, on the basis of 
a strategic plan prepared by Stalin long before, used the tactics of so-called 
“active defense,” i.e., tactics which, as we know, allowed the Germans to come 
up to Moscow and Stalingrad. Using such tactics, the Soviet Army, sup- 
posedly thanks only to Stalin’s genius, turned to the offensive and subdued 
the enemy. The epic victory gained through the armed might of the land of 
the Soviets, through our heroic people, is ascribed in this type of novel, film 
and “scientific study”? as being completely due to the strategic genius of 
Stalin. 

We have to analyze this matter carefully because it has a tremendous sig- 
nificance not only from the historical, but especially from the political, edu- 
cational and practical point of view. What are the facts of this matter? 

Before the war, our press and all our political-educational work was char- 
acterized by its bragging tone: When an enemy violates the holy Soviet soil, 
then for every blow of the enemy we will answer with three blows, and we 
will battle the enemy on his soil and we will win without much harm to 
ourselves. But these positive statements were not based in all areas on 
concrete facts, which would actually guarantee the immunity of our borders. 

During the war and after the war, Stalin put forward the thesis that the 
tragedy which our nation experienced in the first part of the war was the 
result of the “unexpected” attack of the Germans against the Soviet Union. 
But, comrades, this is completely untrue. As soon as Hitler came to power 
in Germany he assigned to himself the task of liquidating Communism. The 
fascists were saying this openly; they did not hide their plans. 

In order to attain this aggressive end, all sorts of pacts and blocs were 
created, such as the famous Berlin-Rome-Tokyo Axis. Many facts from the 
prewar period clearly showed that Hitler was going all out to begin a war 
against the Soviet state, and that he had concentrated large armed units, 
together with armored units, near the Soviet borders. 

Documents which have now been published show that by April 3, 1941 
Churchill, through his Ambassador to the USSR, Cripps, personally warned 
Stalin that the Germans had begun regrouping their armed units with the 
intent of attacking the Soviet Union. 


39. These remarks by Khrushchev are clearly directed against the Essays 
on the History of the Great Patriotic War of 1941-45, published by the 
Institute of History of the Soviet Academy of Sciences at the end of 1955 
under the editorship of B. S. Telpukhovsky and others. This book was 
filled with attempts to glorify Stalin as a military strategist. 
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It is self-evident that Churchill did not do this at all because of his friendly 
feeling toward the Soviet nation. He had in this his own imperialistic goals 
—to bring Germany and the USSR into a bloody war and thereby to 
strengthen the position of the British Empire. 

Just the same, Churchill affirmed in his writings that he sought to “warn 
Stalin and call his attention to the danger which threatened him.” Churchill 
stressed this repeatedly in his dispatches of April 18 and on the following 
days. However, Stalin took no heed of these warnings. What is more, Stalin 
ordered that no credence be given to information of this sort, in order not 
to provoke the initiation of military operations. 

We must assert that information of this sort concerning the threat of 
German armed invasion of Soviet territory was coming in also from our 
own military and diplomatic sources; however, because the leadership was 
conditioned against such information, such data was dispatched with fear 
and assessed with reservation. 

Thus, for instance, information sent from Berlin on May 6, 1941 by the 
Soviet military attaché, Captain Vorontsov, stated: “Soviet citizen Bozer 
... communicated to the deputy naval attaché that, according to a statement 
of a certain German officer from Hitler’s headquarters, Germany is prepar- 
ing to invade the USSR on May 14 through Finland, the Baltic countries 
and Latvia. At the same time Moscow and Leningrad will be heavily 
raided and paratroopers landed in border cities. . . .” 

In his report of May 22, 1941, the deputy military attaché in Berlin, 
Khlopov, communicated that “. . . the attack of the German Army is re- 
portedly scheduled for June 15, but it is possible that it may begin in the 
first days of June...” 

A cable from our London Embassy dated June 18, 1941 stated: “As of 
now Cripps is deeply convinced of the inevitability of armed conflict be- 
tween Germany and the USSR, which will begin not later than the middle 
of June. According to Cripps, the Germans have presently concentrated 
147 divisions (including air force and service units) along the Soviet 
borders. . . .” 

Despite these particularly grave warnings‘, the necessary steps were not 
taken to prepare the country properly for defense and to prevent it from be- 
ing caught unawares. 

Did we have time and the capabilities for such preparations? Yes, we had 
the time and capabilities. Our industry was already so developed that it was 
capable of supplying fully the Soviet Army with everything that it needed. 

is is proven by the fact that, although during the war we lost almost half 


40. In this period, Stalin received many more warnings about the impend- 
ing Nazi attack than Khrushchey mentions. One need only recall the warn- 
ing transmitted by the U. S. State Department to Soviet Ambassador Con- 
Stantine Oumansky as early as March 1941. Stalin refused to believe these 
messages since he hoped for an agreement with Hitler on a joint campaign 
against the Anglo-Saxon world. 
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of our industry and important industrial and food-production areas as the 
result of enemy occupation of the Ukraine, Northern Caucasus and other 
western parts of the country, the Soviet nation was still able to organize 
the production of military equipment in the eastern parts of the country, 
install there equipment taken from the western industrial areas, and to supply 
our armed forces with everything which was necessary to destroy the enemy. 

Had our industry been mobilized properly and in time to supply the Army 
with the necessary matériel, our wartime losses would have been decidedly 
smaller. Such mobilization had not been, however, started in time. And al- 
ready in the first days of the war it became evident that our Army was badly 
armed, that we did not have enough artillery, tanks and planes to throw the 
enemy back. 

Soviet science and technology produced excellent models of tanks and 
artillery pieces before the war. But mass production of all this was not or- 
ganized, and, as a matter of fact, we started to modernize our military equip- 
ment only on the eve of the war. As a result, at the time of the enemy’s 
invasion of the Soviet land we did not have sufficient quantities either of 
old machinery which was no longer used for armament production or of new 
machinery which we had planned to introduce into armament production. ° 

The situation with anti-aircraft artillery was especially bad; we did not 
organize the production of anti-tank ammunition. Many fortified regions 
had proven to be indefensible as soon as they were attacked, because the old 
arms had been withdrawn and new ones were not yet available there. 

This pertained, alas, not only to tanks, artillery and planes. At the out- 
break of the war we did not even have sufficient numbers of rifles to arm 
the mobilized manpower. I recall that in those days I telephoned to Comrade 
Malenkov from Kiev and told him, “People have volunteered for the new 
Army and demand arms. You must send us arms.” 

Malenkov answered me, “We cannot send you arms. We are sending all 
our rifles to Leningrad and you have to arm yourselves.” (Movement in 
the hall.) 

Such was the armament situation. 

In this connection we cannot forget, for instance, the following fact: Short- 
ly before the invasion of the Soviet Union by the Hitlerite army, Kirponos, 
who was chief of the Kiev Special Military District (he was later killed at the 
front), wrote to Stalin that the German armies were at the Bug River, were 
preparing for an attack and in the very near future would probably start their 
offensive. In this connection, Kirponos proposed that a strong defense be 
organized, that 300,000 people be evacuated from the border areas and that 
several strong points be organized there: anti-tank ditches, trenches for the 
soldiers, etc. 

Moscow answered this proposition with the assertion that this would be 
a provocation, that no preparatory defensive work should be undertaken at 
the borders, that the Germans were not to be given any pretext for the initia: 
tion of military action against us. Thus, our borders were insufficiently pre- 
pared to repel the enemy. 
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When the fascist armies had actually invaded Soviet territory and military 
operations began, Moscow issued the order that the German fire was not to be 
returned. Why? It was because Stalin, despite evident facts, thought that 
the war had not yet started, that this was only a provocative action on the 
part of several undisciplined sections of the German Army, and that our re- 
action might serve as a reason for the Germans to begin the war. 

The following fact is also known: On the eve of the invasion of the terri- 
tory of the Soviet Union by the Hitlerite army, a certain German citizen 
crossed our border and stated that the German armies had received orders 
to start the offensive against the Soviet Union on the night of June 22 at 
3 o'clock. Stalin was informed about this immediately, but even this warn- 
ing was ignored. 

As you see, everything was ignored: warnings of certain Army com- 
manders, declarations of deserters from the enemy army, and even the open 
hostility of the enemy. Is this an example of the alertness of the chief of the 
party and of the state at this particularly significant historical moment? 

And what were the results of this carefree attitude, this disregard of clear 
facts? The result was that already in the first hours and days the enemy 
had destroyed in our border regions a large part of our Air Force, artillery 
and other military equipment; he annihilated large numbers of our military 
cadres and disorganized our military leadership; consequently we could not 
prevent the enemy from marching deep into the country. 

Very grievous consequences, especially in reference to the beginning of 
the war, followed Stalin’s annihilation of many military commanders and 
political workers during 1937-1941 because of his suspiciousness and through 
slanderous accusations‘'. During these years repressions were instituted 
against certain parts of military cadres beginning literally at the company 
and battalion commander level and extending to the higher military centers; 
during this time the cadre of leaders who had gained military experience in 
Spain and in the Far East was almost completely liquidated. 

The policy of large-scale repression against the military cadres led also to 
undermined military discipline, because for several years officers of all ranks 
and even soldiers in the party and Komsomol cells were taught to “unmask” 
their superiors as hidden enemies. (Movement in the hall.) It is natural 
that this caused a negative influence on the state of military discipline in the 
first war period. 

And, as you know, we had before the war excellent military cadres which 
were unquestionably loyal to the party and to the Fatherland. Suffice it to 
say that those of them who managed to survive, despite severe tortures to 


41. We now know from revelations by former members of the German 
secret police that Stalin wiped out a vast part of the command personnel 
of the Red Army on the basis of false documents which Stalin’s personal sec- 
retariat had received from Nazi agents. The false documents on the basis 
of which Marshal Tukhachevsky and his closest colleagues were executed 
were turned over by Nazi agents to L. Z. Mekhlis, a trusted member of 
Stalin’s personal secretariat, who flew to Berlin for that purpose in May 1937. 
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which they were subjected in the prisons, have from the first war days shown 
themselves real patriots and heroically fought for the glory of the Fatherland; 
I have here in mind such comrades as Rokossovsky (who, as you know, had 
been jailed), Gorbatov, Maretskov (who is a delegate at the present Con- 
gress) *?, Podlas (he was an excellent commander who perished at the front) 
and many, many others. However, many such commanders perished in 
camps and jails and the Army saw them no more. 

All this brought about the situation which existed at the beginning of the 
war and which was the great threat to our Fatherland. 

It would be incorrect to forget that, after the first severe disaster and 
defeat at the front, Stalin thought that this was the end. In one of his 
speeches in those days he said: “All that which Lenin created we have lost 
forever.” 

After this Stalin for a long time actually did not direct the military opera- 
tions and ceased to do anything whatever. He returned to active leadership 
only when some members of the Political Bureau visited him and told him 
that it was necessary to take certain steps immediately in order to improve 
the situation at the front. 

Therefore, the threatening danger which hung over our Fatherland in the 
first period of the war was largely due to the faulty methods of directing the 
nation and the party by Stalin himself. 

However, we speak not only about the moment when the war began, which 
led to serious disorganization of our Army and brought us severe losses. 
Even after the war began, the nervousness and hysteria which Stalin dem- 
onstrated, interfering with actual military operation, caused our Army seri- 
ous damage. 

Stalin was very far from an understanding of the real situation which 
was developing at the front. This was natural because, during the whole 
Patriotic War, he never visited any section of the front or any liberated city 
except for one short ride on the Mozhaisk highway during a stabilized situ- 
ation at the front. To this incident were dedicated many literary works full 
of fantasies of all sorts and so many paintings. Simultaneously, Stalin was 
interfering with operations and issuing orders which did not take into con- 
sideration the real situation at a given section of the front and which could 
not help but result in huge personnel losses. 

I will allow myself in this connection to bring out one characteristic fact 
which illustrates how Stalin directed operations at the fronts. There is present 


42. Marshal Konstantin K. Rokossovsky, now Poland’s Defense Minister, 
was arrested in 1937 in Leningrad, where he was a corps commander. He 
was repeatedly subjected to brutal beatings in the course of interrogation 
and then sent to a concentration camp, from which he was released shortly 
before the outbreak of war in 1941. The same fate overtook the other 
military commanders mentioned by Khrushchev: Colonel-General Alexandet 
V. Gorbatov, now commander of the Baltic Military District; Marshal Kirill 
A. Meretskovy, now commander of the Northern Military District, and many 
others, 
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at this Congress Marshal Bagramian**, who was once the chief of operations 
in the headquarters of the southwestern front and who can corroborate what 
I will tell you. : 

When there developed an exceptionally serious situation for our Army in 
1942 in the Kharkov region, we had correctly decided to drop an operation 
whose objective was to encircle Kharkov, because the real situation at that 
time would have threatened our Army with fatal consequences if this 
operation were continued. 

We communicated this to Stalin, stating that the situation demanded 
changes in operational plans so that the enemy would be prevented from 
liquidating a sizable concentration of our Army. 

Contrary to common sense, Stalin rejected our suggestion and issued the 
order to continue the operation aimed at the encirclement of Kharkov, despite 
the fact that at this time many Army concentrations were themselves actually 
threatened with encirclement and liquidation. 

I telephoned to Vasilevsky** and begged him: “Alexander Mikhailovicn, 
take a map”—Vasilevsky is present here—‘‘and show Comrade Stalin the 
situation which has developed.” We should note that Stalin planned oper- 
ations on a globe. (Animation in the hall.) Yes, comrades, he used to 
take the globe and trace the front line on it. I said to Comrad Vasilevsky: 
“Show him the situation on a map; in the present situation we cannot con- 
tinue the operation which was planned. The old decision must be changed 
for the good of the cause.” 

Vasilevsky replied, saying that Stalin had already studied this problem 
and that he, Vasilevsky, would not see Stalin further concerning this matter, 
because the latter didn’t want to hear any arguments on the subject of this 
operation. 

After my talk with Vasilevsky, I telephoned to Stalin at his villa. But 
Stalin did not answer the telephone and Malenkov was at the receiver. I told 
Comrade Malenkov that I was calling from the front and that I wanted to 
speak personally to Stalin. Stalin informed me through Malenkov that I 
should speak with Malenkov. I stated for the second time that I wished 
to inform Stalin personally about the grave situation which had arisen for us 
at the front. But Stalin did not consider it convenient to raise the phone 
and again stated that I should speak to him through Malenkov, although he 
was only a few steps from the telephone. 

After “listening” in this manner to our plea, Stalin said: “Let everything 
remain as it is!” 

And what was the result of this? The worst that we had expected. The 
Germans surrounded our Army concentrations and consequently we lost hun- 
dreds of thousands of our soldiers. This is Stalin’s military “genius”; this is 
what it cost us. (Movement in the hall.) 


43. Marshal Ivan K. Bagramian is today a Deputy Minister of Defense. 
44, Marshal Alexander M. Vasilevsky is today First Deputy Minister of 
Defense. 
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On one occasion after the war, during a meeting of Stalin with members 
of the Political Bureau, Anastas Ivanovich Mikoyan mentioned that Khrush- 
chev must have been right when he telephoned concerning the Kharkov 
operation and that it was unfortunate that his suggestion had not been ac- 
cepted. 

You should have seen Stalin’s fury! How could it be admitted that he, 
Stalin, had not been right! He is after all a “genius,” and a genius cannot 
help but be right! Everyone can err, but Stalin considered that he never 
erred, that he was always right. He never acknowledged to anyone that he 
made any mistake, large or small, despite the fact that he made not a few 
mistakes in the matter of theory and in his practical activity. After the 
Party Congress we shall probably have to re-evaluate many wartime mili- 
tary operations and to present them in their true light. 

The tactics on which Stalin insisted without knowing the essence of the 
conduct of battle operations cost us much blood until we succeeded in stop- 
ping the opponent and going over to the offensive. 

The military know that already by the end of 1941, instead of great oper- 
ational maneuvers flanking the opponent and penetrating behind his back, 
Stalin demanded incessant frontal attacks and the capture of one village after 
another. 

Because of this, we paid with great losses—until our generals, on 
whose shoulders rested the whole weight of conducting the war, succeeded 
in changing the situation and shifting to flexible-maneuver operations, which 
immediately brought serious changes at the front favorable to us. 

All the more shameful was the fact that, after our great victory over the 
enemy which cost us so much, Stalin began to downgrade many of the com- 
manders who contributed so much to the victory over the enemy, because 
Stalin excluded every possibility that services rendered at the front should 
be credited to anyone but himself. 

Stalin was very much interested in the assessment of Comrade Zhukov as a 
military leader. He asked me often for my opinion of Zhukov. I told him then, 
“I have known Zhukov for a long time; he is a good general and a good mili- 
tary leader.” 

After the war Stalin began to tell all kinds of nonsense about Zhukov, among 
others the following, “You praised Zhukov, but he does not deserve it. It is 
said that before each operation at the front Zhukov used to behave as follows: 
He used to take a handful of earth, smell it and say, ‘We can begin the attack,’ 
or the opposite, “The planned operation cannot be carried out.’ ” I stated at 
that time, “Comrade Stalin, I do not know who invented this, but it is not 
true.” 

It is possible that Stalin himself invented these things for the purpose of 
minimizing the role and military talents of Marshal Zhukov. 

In this connection, Stalin very energetically popularized himself as a great 
leader; in various ways he tried to inculcate in the people the version that all 
victories gained by the Soviet nation during the Great Patriotic War were due 
to the courage, daring and genius of Stalin and of no one else. Exactly like 
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Kuzma Kryuchkov*’ he put one dress on seven people at the same time. (Ani- 
mation in the hall.) 

In the same vein, let us take, for instance, our historical and military films 
and some literary creations; they make us feel sick. Their true objective is the 
propagation of the theme of praising Stalin as a military genius. Let us recall 
the film, The Fall of Berlin.‘® Here only Stalin acts; he issues orders in the 
hall in which there are many empty chairs and only one man approached him 
and reports something to him—that is Poskrebyshev*’, his loyal shield-bearer. 
(Laughter in the hall.) 

And where is the military command? Where is the Political Bureau? Where 
is the Government? What are they doing and with what are they engaged? 
There is nothing about them in the film. Stalin acts for everybody; he does 
not reckon with anyone; he asks no one for advice. Everything is shown to 
the nation in this false light. Why? In order to surround Stalin with glory, 
contrary to the facts and contrary to historical truth. 

The question arises: And where are the military, on whose shoulders rested 
the burden of the war? They are not in the film; with Stalin in, no room was 
left for them. 

Not Stalin, but the party as a whole, the Soviet Government, our heroic 
Army, its talented leaders and brave soldiers, the whole Soviet nation—these 
are the ones who assured the victory in the Great Patriotic War. (Tempestu- 
ous and prolonged applause.) 

The Central Committee members, ministers, our economic leaders, leaders 
of Soviet culture, directors of territorial-party and Soviet organizations, engi- 
neers, and technicians—every one of them in his own place of work generously 
gave of his strength and knowledge toward ensuring victory over the enemy. 

Exceptional heroism was shown by our hard core—surrounded by glory is 
our whole working class, our kolkhoz peasantry, the Soviet intelligentsia, who 
under the leadership of party organizations overcame untold hardships and, 
bearing the hardships of war, devoted all their strength to the cause of the 
defense of the Fatherland. 


45. Kuzma Kryuchkoy was a Don Cossack who distinguished himself 
in the first border clashes with the Germans in 1914 and whom the Russian 
yellow press tried to glorify as a national hero. His name came to stand in 
Russian literature for raucous jingoism. 

46. The Fall of Berlin, directed by Mikhail Chiaureli from a script by 
Peter Pavlenko, was a Soviet film released in 1949 with the special object 
of attributing the entire victory over Germany to Stalin. Marshal Georgi 
K. Zhukov, who commanded the troops that took Berlin and later accepted 
the surrender of the German command, appears in The Fall of Berlin for 
only a few seconds—to receive orders from Stalin. 

47. Alexander N. Poskrebyshevy was long the head of Stalin’s personal 
secretariat and the latter’s trusted aide in all sorts of nefarious undertakings. 
He was by no means merely Stalin’s “shield-bearer,” but played a tremendous 
role behind the scenes; in particular, he was a principal instigator of the 
Yezhovshchina. He disappeared immediately after Stalin’s death. 
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Great and brave deeds during the war were accomplished by our Soviet 
women who bore on their backs the heavy load of production work in the fac- 
tories, on the kolkhozes, and in various economic and cultural sectors; many 
women participated directly in the Great Patriotic War at the fronts; our 
brave youth contributed immeasurably at the front and at home to the defense 
of the Soviet Fatherland and to the annihilation of the enemy. 

Immortal are the services of the Soviet soldiers, of our commanders and 
political workers of all ranks; after the loss of a considerable part of the Army 
in the first war months they did not lose their heads and were able to reorgan- 
ize during the progress of combat; they created and toughened during the 
progress of the war a strong and heroic Army and not only stood off 
pressures of the strong and cunning enemy but also smashed him. 

The magnificent and heroic deeds of hundreds of millions of people of the 
East and of the West during the fight against the threat of fascist subjugation 
which loomed before us will live centuries and millennia in the memory of 
thankful humanity. (Thunderous applause. ) 

The main role and the main credit for the victorious ending of the war 
belongs to our Communist party, to the armed forces of the Soviet Union, and 
to the tens of millions of Soviet people raised by the party. (Thunderous and 
prolonged applause. ) 

Comrades, let us reach for some other facts. The Soviet Union is justly 
considered as a model of a multinational state because we have in practice 
assured the equality and friendship of all nations which live in our great 
Fatherland. 

All the more monstrous are the acts whose initiator was Stalin and which 
are rude violations of the basic Leninist principles of the nationality policy of 
the Soviet state. We refer to the mass deportations from their native places of 
whole nations, together with all Communists and Komsomols without any 
exception; this deportation action was not dictated by any military considera- 
tions. 

Thus, already at the end of 1943, when there occurred a permanent break- 
through at the fronts of the Great Patriotic War benefiting the Soviet Union, a 
decision was taken and executed concerning the deportation of all the Kara- 
chai from the lands on which they lived. 

In the same period, at the end of December 1943, the same lot befell the 
whole population of the Autonomous Kalmyk Republic. In March 1944, all 
the Chechen and Ingush peoples were deported and the Chechen-Ingush Au- 
tonomous Republic was liquidated. In April 1944, all Balkars were deported 
to faraway places from the territory of the Kabardino-Balkar Autonomous 
Republic and the Republic itself was renamed the Autonomous Kabardian 
Republic**. 

The Ukrainians avoided meeting this fate only because there were too 
many of them and there was no place to which to deport them. Otherwise, he 


48. Khrushchev does not mention two Soviet republics liquidated during 
the war on Stalin’s orders whose populations were deported to Siberia 
and Kazakhstan, i.e., the autonomous Volga German and Crimean Republics. 
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would have deported them also. (Laughter and animation in the hall.) 

Not only a Marxist-Leninist but also no man of common sense can grasp 
how it is possible to make whole nations responsible for inimical activity, in- 
cluding women, children, old people, Communists and Komsomols, to use mass 
repression against them, and to expose them to misery and suffering for the 
hostile acts of individual persons or groups of persons. 

After the conclusion of the Patriotic War, the Soviet nation stressed with 
pride the magnificent victories gained through great sacrifices and tremendous 
efforts. The country experienced a period of political enthusiasm. The party 
came out of the war even more united; in the fire of the war, party cadres 
were tempered and hardened. Under such conditions nobody could have even 
thought of the possibility of some plot in the party. 

And it was precisely at this time that the so-called “Leningrad affair” was 
born. As we have now proven, this case was fabricated. Those who innocently 
lost their lives included Comrades Voznesensky, Kuznetsov, Rodionov, Pop- 
kov, and others.*® 

As is known, Voznesensky and Kuznetsov were talented and eminent lead- 
ers. Once they stood very close to Stalin. It is sufficient to mention that Stalin 
made Voznesensky first deputy to the chairman of the Council of Ministers 
and Kuznetsov was elected Secretary of the Central Committee. The very fact 
that Stalin entrusted Kuznetsov with the supervision of the state-security 
organs shows the trust which he enjoyed. 

How did it happen that these persons were branded as enemies of the people 
and liquidated? 

Facts prove that the “Leningrad affair” is also the result of willfulness which 
Stalin exercised against party cadres. Had a normal situation existed in the 
party’s Central Committee and in the Central Committee Political Bureau, 
affairs of this nature would have been examined there in accordance with 
party practice, and all pertinent facts assessed; as a result, such an affair as 
well as others would not have happened. 

We must state that, after the war, the situation became even more compli- 


49, A great deal has been written about the “Leningrad case,’ but the 
essential facts are still unknown. Thus far, no Soviet publication has given 
the exact nature of the charges leading to the execution of Nikolai A. 
Voznesensky, a Politburo member and President of the State Planning Com- 
mission; A, A. Kuznetsov, Secretary of the Central Committee; Pyotr S. 
Popkov, Secretary of the Leningrad Provincial Committee; Mikhail I. 
Rodionov, Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the Russian Republic, 
and others. Khrushchev’s speech also fails to clear this up. His most im- 
portant factual statement is the assertion that Stalin had assigned Kuznetsov 
to the surveillance of the state-security organs—that is, Stalin had removed 
these organs for some time from Beria’s supervision. This order by Stalin 
must have been given in 1947, when Zhdanov’s influence was at its height; 
Kuznetsov: was Zhdanov’s man. Khrushchev’s statement throws new light on 
the intense struggle that raged at the top levels of the regime in the first 
years after the war. 
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eated. Stalin became even more capricious, irritable and brutal; in particular 
his suspicion grew. His persecution mania reached unbelievable dimensions. 
Many workers were becoming enemies before his very eyes. After the war, 
Stalin separated himself from the collective even more. Everything was decided 
by him alone without any consideration for anyone or anything. 

This unbelievable suspicion was cleverly taken advantage of by the abject 
provocateur and vile enemy, Beria, who had murdered thousands of Commu- 
nists and loyal Soviet people. The elevation of Voznesensky and Kuznetsov 
alarmed Beria. As we have now proven, it had been precisely Beria who had 
“suggested” to Stalin the fabrication by him and by his confidants of materials 
in the form of declarations and anonymous letters, and in the form of various 
rumors and talks. 

The party’s Central Committee has examined this so-called “Leningrad 
affair”; persons who innocently suffered are now rehabilitated and honor has 
been restored to the glorious Leningrad party organization. Abakumov” and 
others who had fabricated this affair were brought before a court; their trial 
took place in Leningrad and they received what they deserved. 

The question arises: Why is it that we see the truth of this affair only now, 
and why did we not do something earlier, during Stalin’s life, in order to pre- 
vent the loss of innocent lives? It was because Stalin personally supervised the 
“Leningrad affair,” and the majority of the Political Bureau members did not, 
at that time, know all of the circumstances in these matters and could not 
therefore intervene. 

When Stalin received certain material from Beria and Abakumov, without 
examining these slanderous materials he ordered an investigation of the 
“affair” of Voznesensky and Kuznetsov. With this, their fate was sealed. 

Instructive in the same way is the case of the Mingrelian nationalist organi- 
zation which supposedly existed in Georgia.”' As is known, resolutions by the 


50. Victor S. Abakumoy, Soviet Minister of State Security in 1947-51, and 
several of his closest colleagues were condemned and executed in December 
1954. The basis of the accusation was the repressive measures taken by 
Abakumoy against Zhdanoy’s closest aides in the “Leningrad case.” 

51. Thus far, there has been no information about the “Mingrelian con- 
spiracy” in the press. Khrushchev’s speech does little to fill this gap. The 
November 1951 and March 1952 resolutions of the Party Central Committee 
to which Khrushchey refers were never published in the press. Unquestion- 
ably related to this affair is the disappearance of K. N. Charkviani, who 
was First Secretary of the Georgian Communist party from 1939 to 1951: 
most likely, he was pronounced a leader of this conspiracy (which was, 
of course, a product of the MVD’s imagination). Those drawn into this 
case were accused, according to Khrushchev, of planning Georgia’s secession 
from the USSR and union with Turkey. 

Khrushchev’s statement on the “Mingrelian conspiracy” does explain the 
purges in Georgia in 1952. Though he implies that the “Mingrelian case,” 
like the “Leningrad case,” was also staged by Beria and Abakumoy, this 
is a deliberate distortion. It was precisely in November 1951 that S. D. 
Ignatiev, one of Beria’s bitterest enemies, was appointed Minister of State 
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Central Committee, Communist Party of the Soviet Union, were made con- 
cerning this case in November 1951 and in March 1952. These resolutions 
were made without prior discussion with the Political Bureau. Stalin had 
personally dictated them. They made serious accusations against many loyal 
Communists. On the basis of falsified documents, it was proven that there 
existed in Georgia a supposedly nationalistic organization whose objective 
was the liquidation of the Soviet power in that republic with the help of 
imperialist powers. 

In this connection, a number of responsible party and Soviet workers were 
arrested in Georgia. As was later proven, this was a slander directed against 
the Georgian party organization. 

We know that there have been at times manifestations of local bourgeois 
nationalism in Georgia as in several other republics. The question arises: 
Could it be possible that, in the period during which the resolutions referred to 
above were made, nationalist tendencies grew so much that there was a danger 
of Georgia’s leaving the Soviet Union and joining Turkey? (Animation in the 
hall, laughter.) 

This is, of course, nonsense. It is impossible to imagine how such assump- 
tions could enter anyone’s mind. Everyone knows how Georgia has developed 
economically and culturally under Soviet rule. 

Industrial production of the Georgian Republic is 27 times greater than it 
was before the Revolution. Many new industries have arisen in Georgia which 
did not exist there before the Revolution: iron smelting, an oil industry, a 
machine-construction industry, etc. Illiteracy has long since been liquidated, 
which, in pre-Revolutionary Georgia, included 78 per cent of the population. 

Could the Georgians, comparing the situation in their republic with the hard 
situation of the working masses in Turkey, be aspiring to join Turkey? In 
1955, Georgia produced 18 times as much steel per person as Turkey. Georgia 
produces 9 times as much electrical energy per person as Turkey. According 
to the available 1950 census, 65 per cent of Turkey’s total population are illit- 
erate, and, of the women, 80 per cent are illiterate. Georgia has 19 institutions 
of higher learning which have about 39,000 students; this is 8 times more 
than in Turkey (for each 1,000 inhabitants). The prosperity of the working 
people has grown tremendously in Georgia under Soviet rule. 

It is clear that, as the economy and culture develop, and as the socialist 
consciousness of the working masses in Georgia grows, the source from which 
bourgeois nationalism draws its strength evaporates. 

As it developed, there was no nationalistic organization in Georgia. Thou- 
sands of innocent people fell victim to willfulness and lawlessness. All of this 
happened under the “genial” leadership of Stalin, “the great son of the 


Security; the “Mingrelian case” was, therefore, trumped up as a blow at 
Beria. It and the purges which followed in Georgia (in April, September 
and November 1952) undermined Beria’s position and cleared the way for 
the projected “second Yezhovshchina” which began, after the 19th Party 
Congress of November 1952, with the arrests in the “doctors’ plot.” 
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Georgian nation,” as Georgians like to refer to Stalin. (Animation in the 
hall.) 

The willfulness of Stalin showed itself not only in decisions concerning the 
internal life of the country but also in the international relations of the Soviet 
Union. 

The July plenum of the Central Committee studied in detail the reasons for 
the development of conflict with Yugoslavia. It was a shameful role which 
Stalin played here. The “Yugoslav affair” contained no problems which could 
not have been solved through party discussions among comrades. There was 
no significant basis for the development of this “affair”; it was completely 
possible to have prevented the rupture of relations with that country. This 
does not mean, however, that the Yugoslav leaders did not make mistakes or 
did not have shortcomings. But these mistakes and shortcomings were magni- 
fied in a monstrous manner by Stalin, which resulted in a break of relations 
with a friendly country. 

I recall the first days when the conflict between the Soviet Union and Yugo- 
slavia began artificially to be blown up. Once, when I came from Kiev to 
Moscow, I was invited to visit Stalin, who, pointing to the copy of a letter 
lately sent to Tito, asked me, “Have you read this?” 

Not waiting for my reply, he answered, “I will shake my little finger—and 
there will be no more Tito. He will fall.” 

We have dearly paid for this “shaking of the little finger.” This statement 
reflected Stalin’s mania for greatness, but he acted just that way: “I will shake 
my little finger—and there will be no Kossior”; “I will shake my little finger 
once more and Postyshev and Chubar will be no more”; “I will shake my 
little finger again—and Voznesensky, Kuznetsov and many others will dis- 
appear.” 

But this did not happen to Tito. No matter how much or how little Stalin 
shook, not only his little finger but everything else that he could shake, Tito 
did not fall. Why? The reason was that, in this case of disagreement with the 
Yugoslav comrades, Tito had behind him a state and a people who had gone 
through a severe school of fighting for liberty and independence, a people 
which gave support to its leaders. 

You see to what Stalin’s mania for greatness led. He had completely lost 
consciousness of reality; he demonstrated his suspicion and haughtiness not 
only in relation to individuals in the USSR, but in relation to whole parties 
and nations. 

We have carefully examined the case of Yugoslavia and have found a proper 
solution which is approved by the peoples of the Soviet Union and of Yugo- 
slavia as well as by the working masses of all the people’s democracies and by 
all progressive humanity. The liquidation of the abnormal relationship with 
Yugoslavia was done in the interest of the whole camp of socialism, in the 
interest of strengthening peace in the whole world. 

Let us also recall the “affair of the doctor-plotters.” (Animation in the 
hall.) Actually there was no “affair” outside of the declaration of the woman 
doctor Timashuk, who was probably influenced or ordered by someone (after 
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all, she was an unofficial collaborator of the organs of state security) to write 
Stalin a letter in which she declared that doctors were applying supposedly 
improper methods of medical treatment. 

Such a letter was sufficient for Stalin to reach an immediate conclusion that 
there are doctor-plotters in the Soviet Union.*? He issued orders to arrest a 
group of eminent Soviet medical specialists. He personally issued advice on 
the conduct of the investigation and the method of interrogation of the arrested 
persons. He said that the academician Vinogradov should be put in chains, 
another one should be beaten. Present at this Congress as a delegate is the for- 
mer Minister of State Security, Comrade Ignatiev. Stalin told him curtly, “If 
you do not obtain confessions from the doctors we will shorten you by a 
head.” (Tumult in the hall.) 

Stalin personally called the investigative judge, gave him instructions, ad- 
vised him on which investigative methods should be used; these methods were 
simple—beat, beat and, once again, beat. 

Shortly after the doctors were arrested, we members of the Political Bureau 
received protocols with the doctors’ confessions of guilt. After distributing 
these protocols, Stalin told us, “You are blind like young kittens; what will 
happen without me? The country will perish because you do not know how 
to recognize enemies.” 

The case was so presented that no one could verify the facts on which the 
investigation was based. There was no possibility of trying to verify facts by 
contacting those who had made the confessions of guilt. 

We felt, however, that the case of the arrested doctors was questionable. We 
knew some of these people personally because they had once treated us. When 


52. The case of the “doctors’ plot’? was concocted on Stalin’s orders in 
the winter of 1952-53 by the then Minister of State Security, S. D. Ignatiev, 
and his deputy, Ryumin. Several dozen of the leading doctors in Moscow 
were arrested, headed by the top specialists of the Kremlin hospital who 
treated Stalin and all the Soviet chieftains. They were officially charged 
with using improper medical techniques in order to murder their patients. 
Specifically, they were accused of having poisoned Andrei A. Zhdanov and 
Alexander S, Shcherbakoy and of attempting to poison Marshals Konev, 
Vasilevsky, Govorov and others. 

The first official announcement of the case appeared on January 13, 1953 
in Pravda and Izvestia. Two of the arrested doctors, Professor M. B. Kogan 
and Professor Y. G. Etinger, died under torture. The stage was being sei 
for a major trial, with the doctors and their accomplices accused of being 
agents of foreign intelligence (chiefly American). At the same time, the 
former leaders of the MGB were accused of insufficient vigilance. This 
was directed first and foremost at Beria himself. 

After Stalin’s death, the case was reviewed on Beria’s orders and all 
the surviving prisoners were released, while Ryumin, who directly led the 
investigation of the “plot,” was tried and executed. Ignatiev was rescued 
from arrest chiefly by the intercession of Khrushchev, who put him to work 
in the Party apparatus. (Ignatiev is now First Secretary of the Bashkirian 
Provincial Committee. ) 
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we examined this “case” after Stalin’s death, we found it to be fabricated from 
beginning to end. 

This ignominious “case” was set up by Stalin; he did not, however, have the 
time in which to bring it to an end (as he conceived that end), and for this 
reason the doctors are still alive. Now all have been rehabilitated; they are 
working in the same places they were working before; they treat top individu- 
als, not excluding members of the Government; they have our full confidence; 
and they execute their duties honestly, as they did before. 

In organizing the various dirty and shameful cases, a very base role was 
played by the rabid enemy of our party, an agent of a foreign intelligence 
service—Beria, who had stolen into Stalin’s confidence. In what way could this 
provocateur gain such a position in the party and in the state, so as to become 
the First Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the Soviet Union 
and a member of the Central Committee Political Bureau? It has now been 
established that this viilain had climbed up the Government ladder over an 
untold number of corpses. 

Were there any signs that Beria was an enemy of the party? Yes, there 
were. Already in 1937, at a Central Committee plenum, former People’s Com- 
missar of Health** Kaminsky said that Beria worked for the Mussavat intelli- 
gence service.** But the Central Committee plenum had barely concluded when 
Kaminsky was arrested and then shot. Had Stalin examined Kaminsky’s state- 
ment? No, because Stalin believed in Beria, and that was enough for him. 
And when Stalin believed in anyone or anything, then no one could say any- 
thing which was contrary to his opinion; anyone who would dare to express 
opposition would have met the same fate as Kaminsky. 

There were other signs, also. The declaration which Comrade Snegov** made 
to the party’s Central Committee is interesting. (Parenthetically speaking. he 
was also rehabilitated not long ago, after 17 years in prison camps.) In this 
declaration, Snegov writes: 

“In connection with the proposed rehabilitation of the former Central Com- 
mittee member, Kartvelishvili-Lavrentiev®®, I have entrusted to the hands of 


53. G. N. Kaminsky, a Bolshevik since 1913, member of the Central 
Committee, and People’s Commissar for Health, was arrested in Moscow in 
1937 and disappeared. Beria, at that time Secretary of the Georgian Com- 
munist party and living in Tiflis, could have no direct connection with the 
arrests in Moscow. 

54. The “Mussavat,” the nationalist Moslem party, played a major role 
in Azerbaijan in the years 1917-20, 

55. No information is available about Snegov; he was undoubtedly 4 
Communist party functionary in Baku. 

56. Lavrenti I. Kartvelishvili (1891-1938), a Bolshevik since 1910 and a 
member of the Central Committee since 1930. He occupied a number of 
prominent posts in Georgia (e.g., Chairman of the Georgian Council of 
People’s Commissars, 1927-29). 

In 1930-31, forced collectivization led to widespread peasant disturbances 
in Transcaucasia. The Organization Bureau of the Party Central Com- 
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the representative of the Committee of State Security a detailed deposition 
concerning Beria’s role in the disposition of the Kartvelishvili case and con- 
cerning the criminal motives by which Beria was guided.” 

In my opinion, it is indispensable to recall an important fact pertaining to 
this case and to communicate it to the Central Committee, because I did not 
consider it as proper to include in the investigation documents. 

On October 30, 1931, at the session of the Organizational Bureau of the 
Central Committee, All-Union Communist Party (Bolsheviks), Kartvelishvili, 
secretary of the Transcaucasian Krai Committee, made a report. All mem- 
bers of the executive of the Krai Committee were present; of them I alone am 
alive. 

During this session, J. V. Stalin made a motion at the end of his speech 
concerning the organization of the secretariat of the Transcaucasian Krai 
Committee composed of the following: first secretary, Kartvelishvili; second 
secretary, Beria (it was then, for the first time in the party’s history, that 
Beria’s name was mentioned as a candidate for a party position). Kartvelish- 
vili answered that he knew Beria well and for that reason refused categorically 
to work together with him. Stalin proposed then that this matter be left open 
and that it be solved in the process of the work itself. Two days later a deci- 
sion was arrived at that Beria would receive the party post and that Kartvel- 
ishvili would be deported from the Transcaucasus. 

This fact can be confirmed by Comrades Mikoyan and Kaganovich, who 
were present at that session. 

The long, unfriendly relations between Kartvelishvili and Beria were widely 
known; they date back to the time when Comrade Sergo [Ordzhonikidze] was 
active in the Transcaucasus; Kartvelishvili was the closest assistant of Sergo. 
The unfriendly relationship impelled Beria to fabricate a “case” against 
Kartvelishvili. It is a characteristic thing that in this “case” Kartvelishvili was 
charged with a terroristic act against Beria. 

The indictment in the Beria case contains a discussion of his crimes. Some 
things should, however, be recalled, especially since it is possible that not all 
delegates to the Congress have read this document. I wish to recall Beria’s 
bestial disposition of the cases of Kedrov®’, Golubev, and Golubev’s adopted 


mittee, at is sessions of October 30-31, 1931, found the local Party apparatus 
guilty of excessive centralization of all Party work and of major deviations 
in carrying out collectivization, as well as of incorrectly conducting the 
fight for equal rights for women (for example, by making removal of 
the veil compulsory in Adzharia). There was found to be a strong local 
upsurge of “groupism and hetmanism” (i.e., the influence of local cliques, 
arbitrary measures by local authorities). It was therefore deemed necessary 
to replace the Party leadership. (For details, see Beria’s report at the 7th 
Transcaucasian Communist Party Congress—Tiflis, 1934.) 

57, Mikhail S. Kedrov (1878-1940), a Bolshevik since the early 1900s, 
was in 1907-08 director of the legal Bolshevik publishing house in St. 
Petersburg, which published among other works the first collection of 
Lenin’s political articles, During Twelve Years. After the October Revolu- 
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mother, Baturina—persons who wished to inform the Central Committee con- 
cerning Beria’s treacherous activity. They were shot without any trial and the 
sentence was passed ex post facto, after the execution. 

Here is what the old Communist, Comrade Kedrov, wrote to the Central 
Committee through Comrade Andreyev (Comrade Andreyev was then a Cen- 
tral Committee secretary) : 

“I am calling to you for help from a gloomy cell of the Lefortovsky prison. 
Let my cry of horror reach your ears; do not remain deaf; take me under 
your protection; please, help remove the nightmare of interrogations and 
show that this is all a mistake. 

“I suffer innocently. Please believe me. Time will testify to the truth. I am 
not an agent provocateur of the Tsarist Okhrana; I am not a spy; I am nota 
member of an anti-Soviet organization of which I am being accused on the 
basis of denunciations. [ am also not guilty of any other crimes against the 
party and the Government. I am an old Bolshevik, free of any stain; I have 
honestly fought for almost 40 years in the ranks of the party for the good 
and prosperity of the nation. ... 

“... Today I, a 62-year-old man, am being threatened by the investigative 
judges with more severe, cruel and degrading methods of physical pressure. 
They (the judges) are no longer capable of becoming aware of their error and 
of recognizing that their handling of my case is illegal and impermissible. 
They try to justify their actions by picturing me as a hardened and raving 
enemy and are demanding increased repressions. But let the party know that 
I am innocent and that there is nothing which can turn a loyal son of the party 
into an enemy, even right up to his last dying breath. 

“But I have no way out. I cannot divert from myself the hastily approach- 
ing new and powerful blows. 

“Everything, however, has its limits. My torture has reached the extreme. My 
health is broken, my strength and my energy are waning, the end is drawing 
near. To die in a Soviet prison, branded as a vile traitor to the Fatherland— 
what can be more monstrous for an honest man? And how monstrous all this 
is! Unsurpassed bitterness and pain grips my heart. No! No! This will not 
happen; this cannot be, I cry. Neither the party, nor the Soviet Government, 
nor the People’s Commissar, L. P. Beria, will permit this cruel, irreparable 
injustice. I am firmly certain that, given a quiet, objective examination, with- 
out any foul rantings, without any anger and without the fearful tortures, it 


— 


tion, he occupied a number of very prominent posts in the Cheka, of whose 
collegium he was a member. In 1918-19, he was representative of the 
Special Section of the Cheka on the Archangel front, where he was notorious 
for his extreme brutality. Somewhat later, he retired from active work, 
and reports appeared in the foreign press that he was suffering from mental 
illness. He published a number of reminiscences: “From the Red Note 
book on Ilyich” (Proletarian Revolution, No. 1, 1927), a book on the Civil 
War in the North, etc. The first news of his execution in 1940 appeared 
after the arrest of Beria. No specific information on the reasons for his 
execution, or that of Baturina, Golubev and others, has yet appeared. 
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would be easy to prove the baselessness of the charges. I believe deeply that 
truth and justice will triumph. I believe. I believe.” 

The old Bolshevik, Comrade Kedrov, was found innocent by ithe Military 
Collegium. But, despite this, he was shot at Beria’s order. (Indignation in 
the hall.) 

Beria also handled cruelly the family of Comrade Ordzhonikidze. Why? 
Because Ordzhonikidze had tried to prevent Beria from realizing his shame- 
ful plans. Beria had cleared from his way all persons who could possibly inter- 
fere with him. Ordzhonikidze was always an opponent of Beria, which he told 
to Stalin. Instead of examining this affair and taking appropriate steps, Stalin 
allowed the liquidation of Ordzhonikidze’s brother and brought Ordzhoni- 
kidze himself to such a state that he was forced to shoot himself**. (Indignation 
in the hall.) 

Beria was unmasked by the party’s Central Committee shortly after Stalin’s 
death. As a result of the particularly detailed legal proceedings, it was estab- 
lished that Beria had committed monstrous crimes and Beria was shot”. 


58. Official Soviet statements during the past three years have gradually 
lifted the veil of secrecy from the death of Grigory K. (Sergo) Ordzhonikidze 
(1886-1937). The original version published in the Soviet press attributed 
his death on February 18, 1937 to heart disease. This can now be finally 
discarded—as can any confidence in the official bulletins of Soviet doctors. 
Nor can one trust the latest statement, that he shot himself. 

Beria unquestionably undermined Ordzhonikidze and persecuted those 
near to him in every way, but, according to available information, Ordzhon- 
ikidze’s brother was working not in Georgia but in the Donbas, to which 
Beria’s power did not then extend; moreover, Ordzhonikidze’s brother died 
after the death of Sergo himself. This shows that Stalin’s feud with 
Ordzhonikidze stemmed from causes other than the persecution of his 
brother and that chief responsibility for it does not lie with Beria. It is 
probably the other way around: Beria began to undermine Ordzhonikidze 
precisely because he knew about the latter’s conflict with Stalin. 

Khrushchev prefers to remain silent about these real causes, since other- 
wise he would have to reveal the great political struggle between Stalin 
and the majority of the Central Committee elected at the 17th Party Con- 
gress, The most influential leader of this majority (after the murder of 
Kirov and the poisoning of Kuibyshev) was Ordzhonikidze, who died dur- 
ing the conferences preceding the official opening of the Central Com- 
mittee plenum (February 23, 1937). At this plenum, Stalin smashed the 
resistance of the majority, and it was decided to put Bukharin, Rykov and 
others on trial in Moscow and Budu Mdivani and others in Tiflis. In order 
to insure his total victory, Stalin had to remove Ordzhonikidze. Hence, 
despite Khrushchey’s statement, it becomes more and more likely that 
Ordzhonikidze was poisoned on Stalin’s orders, with Poskrebyshey handling 
the assignment. 

59, One newspaper report has Khrushchey telling the recent French 
Socialist delegation that Beria was killed during a session of the Party 
Presidium by Deputy Premier Anastas Mikoyan. 
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The question arises why Beria, who had liquidated tens of thousands of the 
party and Soviet workers, was not unmasked during Stalin’s life. He was not 
unmasked earlier because he had utilized very skillfully Stalin’s weaknesses; 
feeding him with suspicions, he assisted Stalin in everything and acted with 
his support. ; 

Comrades: The cult of the individual acquired such monstrous size chiefly 
because Stalin himself, using all conceivable methods, supported the glorifica- 
tion of his own person. This is supported by numerous facts. One of the most 
characteristic examples of Stalin’s self-glorification and of his lack of even 
elementary modesty is the edition of his Short Biography, which was published 
in 1948. 

This book is an expression of the most dissolute flattery, an example of 
making a man into a godhead, of transforming him into an infallible sage, 
“the greatest leader, suiime strategist of all times and nations.” Finally, no 
other words could be found with which to lift Stalin up to the heavens. 

We need not give here examples of the loathesome adulation filling this book. 
All we need to add is that they all were approved and edited by Stalin person- 
ally and some of them were added in his own handwriting to the draft text of 
the book. 

What did Stalin consider essential to write into this book? Did he want to 
cool the ardor of his flatterers who were composing his Short Biography? No! 
He marked the very places where he thought that the praise of his services 
was insufficient. Here are some examples characterizing Stalin’s activity, 
added in Stalin’s own hand: 

“In this fight against the skeptics and capitulators, the Trotskyites, Zino- 
vievites, Bukharinites and Kamenevites, there was definitely welded together, 
after Lenin’s death, that leading core of the party . . . that upheld the great 
banner of Lenin, rallied the party behind Lenin’s behests, and brought the 
Soviet people into the broad road of industrializing the country and collecti- 
vizing the rural economy. The leader of this core and the guiding force of the 
party and the state was Comrade Stalin.” 

Thus writes Stalin himself! Then he adds: 

“Although he performed his task as leader of the party and the people with 
consummate skill and enjoyed the unreserved support of the entire Soviet 
people, Stalin never allowed his work to be marred by the slightest hint of 
vanity, conceit or self-adulation.” 

Where and when could a leader so praise himself? Is this worthy of a 
leader of the Marxist-Leninist type? No. Precisely against this did Marx and 
Engels take such a strong position. This also was always sharply condemned 
by Vladimir Ilyich Lenin. 

In the draft text of his book appeared the following sentence: “Stalin is 
the Lenin of today.” This sentence appeared to Stalin to be too weak, so, in 
his own handwriting, he changed it to read: “Stalin is the worthy continuer 
of Lenin’s work, or, as it is said in our party, Stalin is the Lenin of today.” 
You see how well it is said, not by the nation but by Stalin himself. 

It is possible to give many such self-praising appraisals written into the draft 
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text of that book in Stalin’s hand. Especially generously does he endow him- 
self with praises pertaining to his military genius, to his talent for strategy. 

I will cite one more insertion made by Stalin concerning the theme of the 
Stalinist military genius. “The advanced Soviet science of war received further 
development,” he writes, “at Comrade Stalin’s hands. Comrade Stalin elabo- 
rated the theory of the permanently operating factors that decide the issue of 
wars, of active defense and the laws of counteroffensive and offensive, of the 
cooperation of all services and arms in modern warfare, of the role of big tank 
masses and air forces in modern war, and of the artillery as the most formid- 
able of the armed services. At the various stages of the war Stalin’s genius 
found the correct solutions that took account of all the circumstances of the 
situation.”” (Movement in the hall.) 

And, further, writes Stalin: “Stalin’s military mastership was displayed 
both in defense and offense. Comrade Stalin’s genius enabled him to divine 
the enemy’s plans and defeat them. The battles in which Comrade Stalin 
directed the Soviet armies are brilliant examples of operational military skill.” 

In this manner was Stalin praised as a strategist. Who did this? Stalin 
himself, not in his role as a strategist but in the role of an author-editor, one 
of the main creators of his self-adulatory biography. Such, comrades, are the 
facts. We should rather say shameful facts. 

And one additional fact from the same Short Biography of Stalin. As is 
known, The Short Course of the History of the All-Union Communist Party 
(Bolsheviks) was written by a commision of the party Central Committee. 

This book, parenthetically, was also permeated with the cult of the indi- 
vidual and was written by a designated group of authors. This fact was 
reflected in the following formulation on the proof copy of the Short Biog- 
raphy of Stalin: “A commission of the Central Committee, All-Union Commu- 
nist Party (Bolsheviks), under the direction of Comrade Stalin and with his 
most active personal participation, has prepared a Short Course of the History 
of the All-Union Communist Party (Bolsheviks).” 

But even this phrase did not satisfy Stalin: The following sentence replaced 
it in the final version of the Short Biography: “In 1938 appeared the book, 
History of the All-Union Communist Party (Bolsheviks), Short Course, writ- 
ten by Comrade Stalin and approved by a commission of the Central Com- 
mittee, All-Union Communist Party (Bolsheviks).” Can one add anything 
more? (Animation in the hall.) 

As you see, a surprising metamorphosis changed the work created by a 
group into a book written by Stalin. It is not necessary to state how and why 
this metamorphosis took place. 

A pertinent question comes to our mind: If Stalin is the author of this book, 
why did he need to praise the person of Stalin so much and to transform the 
whole post-October historical period of our glorious Communist party solely 
into an action of “the Stalin genius”? 

Did this book properly reflect the efforts of the party in the socialist trans- 
formation of the country, in the construction of socialist society, in the 
industrialization and collectivization of the country, and also other steps taken 
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by the party which undeviatingly traveled the path outlined by Lenin? This 
book speaks principally about Stalin, about his speeches, about his reports. 
Everything without the smallest exception is tied to his name. 

And when Stalin himself asserts that he himself wrote the Short Course of 
the History of the All-Union Communist Party (Bolsheviks), this calls at 
least for amazement. Can a Marxist-Leninist thus write about himself, praising 
his own person to the heavens? 

Or let us take the matter of the Stalin Prizes. (Movement in the hall.) Not 
even the Tsars created prizes which they named after themselves. 

Stalin recognized as the best a text of the national anthem of the Soviet 
Union which contains not a word about the Communist party; it contains. 
however, the following unprecedented praise of Stalin: “Stalin brought us up 
in loyalty to the people. He inspired us to great toil and acts.” 

In these lines of the anthem, the whole educational, directional and inspira- 
tional activity of the great Leninist party is ascribed to Stalin. This is, of 
course, a clear deviation from Marxism-Leninism, a clear debasing and belit- 
tling of the role of the party. We should add for your information that the 
Presidium of the Central Committee has already passed a resolution concern- 
ing the composition of a new text of the anthem, which will reflect the role of 
the people and the role of the party. (Loud, prolonged applause. ) 

And was it without Stalin’s knowledge that many of the largest enterprises 
and towns were named after him? Was it without his knowledge that Stalin 
monuments were erected in the whole country—these “memorials to the liv- 
ing’? It is a fact that Stalin himself had signed on July 2, 1951 a resolution 
of the USSR Council of Ministers concerning the erection on the Volga- 
Don Canal of an impressive monument to Stalin; on September 4 of the same 
year he issued an order making 33 tons of copper available for the construc: 
tion of this impressive monument. 

Anyone who has visited the Stalingrad area must have seen the huge statue 
which is being built there, and that on a site which hardly any people frequent. 
Huge sums were spent to build it at a time when people of this area had 
lived since the war in huts. Consider, yourself, was Stalin right when he wrote 
in his biography that “. . . he did not allow in himself . . . even a shadow of 
conceit, pride, or self-adoration”’? 

At the same time Stalin gave proofs of his lack of respect for Lenin’s mem- 
ory. It is not a coincidence that, despite the decision taken over 30 years ago 
to build a Palace of Soviets as a monument to Vladimir Ilyich, this palace was 
not built, its construction was always postponed and the project allowed te 
lapse. 

We cannot forget to recall the Soviet Government resolution of August 14. 
1925 concerning “the founding of Lenin prizes for educational work.” This 
resolution was published in the press. but until this day there are no Lenin 
prizes. This, too, should be corrected. (Tumultuous, prolonged applause.) 

During Stalin’s life—thanks to known methods which T have mentioned. 
and quoting facts, for instance, from the Short Biography of Stalin—all events 
were explained as if Lenin played only a secondary role, even during the 
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October Socialist Revolution. In many films and in many literary works the 
figure of Lenin was incorrectly presented and inadmissibly depreciated. 

Stalin loved to see the film, The Unforgettable Year of 1919,°° in which he 
was shown on the steps of an armored train and where he was practically van- 
quishing the foe with his own saber. Let Klimenti Yefremovich, our dear 
friend, find the necessary courage and write the truth about Stalin; after all, 
he knows how Stalin had fought. It will be difficult for Comrade Voroshilov to 
undertake this, but it would be good if he did it. Everyone will approve of it, 
both the people and the party. Even his grandsons will thank him.’ (Pro- 
longed applause.) 

In speaking about the events of the October Revolution and about the Civil 
War, the impression was created that Stalin always played the main role, as if 
everywhere and always Stalin had suggested to Lenin what to do and how 
to do it. However, this is slander of Lenin. (Prolonged applause. ) 

I will probably not sin against the truth when I say that 99 per cent of the 
persons present here heard and knew very little about Stalin before the year 
1924, while Lenin was known to all; he was known to the whole party, to the 
whole nation, from the children up to the graybeards. (Tumultuous, prolonged 
applause. ) 

All this has to be thoroughly revised so that history, literature and the fine 
arts properly reflect V. I. Lenin’s role and the great deeds of our Communist 
party and of the Soviet people—the creative people. (Applause. ) 

Comrades! The cult of the individual has caused the employment of faulty 
principles in party work and in economic activity; it brought about rude viola- 
tion of internal party and Soviet democracy, sterile administration, deviations 
of all sorts, covering up the shortcomings and varnishing of reality. Our 
nation gave birth to many flatterers and specialists in false optimism and 
deceit. 

We should also not forget that, due to the numerous arrests of party, Soviet 
and economic leaders, many workers began to work uncertainly, showed over- 
cautiousness, feared all which was new, feared their own shadows and began 
to show less initiative in their work. 

Take, for instance, party and Soviet resolutions. They were prepared in a 


60. The movie The Unforgettable Year of 1919, released by Mosfilm in 
1951 (seript by Vishnevsky, Filimonoy and Chiaureli; directed by Chiaureli), 
was the ultimate in abject fawning before Stalin. 

61. Klimenti E. Voroshiloy (born 1881) wrote the pamphlet, Stalin and 
the Red Army, which presents an adulatory picture of Stalin’s role in the 
Civil War. Declaring that Voroshiloy must now tell the truth, “even 
though it is difficult for him,” Khrushchey emphasizes that what Voroshilov 
previously wrote on this subject was not the truth, An accurate account of 
Stalin’s military service by Voroshiloy must necessarily avow the untruthful- 
ness of his previous writings. 

One Voroshiloy grandson who, in Khrushchey’s view, will be grateful to 
his grandfather for doing this would be the child of that son of Voroshiloyv 
whose marriage to Marshal Zhukow’s daughter was announced in June 1955. 
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routine manner, often without considering the concrete situation. This went so 
far that party workers, even during the smallest sessions, read their speeches. 
All this produced the danger of formalizing the party and Soviet work and of 
bureaucratizing the whole apparatus. 

Stalin’s reluctance to consider life’s realities and the fact that he was not 
aware of the real state of affairs in the provinces can be illustrated by his 
direction of agriculture. 

All those who interested themselves even a little in the national situation 
saw the difficult situation in agriculture, but Stalin never even noted it. Did 
we tell Stalin about this? Yes, we told him, but he did not support us. Why? 
Because Stalin never traveled anywhere, did not meet city and kolkhoz 
workers; he did not know the actual situation in the provinces. 

He knew the country and agriculture only from films. And these films had 
dressed up and beautified the existing situation in agriculture. Many films 
so pictured kolkhoz life that the tables were bending from the weight of 
turkeys and geese. Evidently, Stalin thought that it was actually so. 

Vladimir Ilyich Lenin looked at life differently; he was always close to 
the people; he used to receive peasant delegates and often spoke at factory 
gatherings; he used to visit villages and talk with the peasants. 

Stalin separated himself from the people and never went anywhere. This 
lasted ten years. The last time he visited a village was in January 1928, when 
he visited Siberia in connection with grain deliveries. How then could he 
have known the situation in the provinces? 

And when he was once told during a discussion that our situation on the 
land was a difficult one and that the situation of cattle breeding and meat 
production was especially bad, a commission was formed which was charged 
with the preparation of a resolution called “Means toward further develop- 
ment of animal breeding in kolkhozes and sovkhozes.” We worked out 
this project. 

Of course, our proposals of that time did not contain all possibilities, 
but we did chart ways in which animal breeding on kolkhozes and sovkhozes 
would be raised. We had proposed then to raise the prices of such products 
in order to create material incentives for the kolkhoz, MTS [machine-tractor 
station] and sovkhoz workers in the development of cattle breeding. But our 
project was not accepted and in February 1953 was laid aside entirely. 

What is more, while reviewing this project Stalin proposed that the taxes 
paid by the kolkhozes and by the kolkhoz workers should be raised by 40 
billion rubles; according to him the peasants are well off and the kolkhoz 
worker would need to sell only one more chicken to pay his tax in full. 

Imagine what this meant. Certainly, 40 billion rubles is a sum which the 
kolkhoz workers did not realize for all the products which they sold to the 
Government. In 1952, for instance, the kolkhozes and the kolkhoz workers 
received 26,280 million rubles for all their products delivered and sold to 
the Government. 

Did Stalin’s position, then, rest on data of any sort whatever? Of course 
not. In such cases facts and figures did not interest him. If Stalin said any- 
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thing, it meant it was so—after all, he was a “genius,” and a genius does 


not need to count, he only needs to look and can immediately tell how it 
should be. When he expresses his opinion, everyone has to repeat it and 
to admire his wisdom. 

But how much wisdom was contained in the proposal to raise the agri- 
cultural tax by 40 billion rubles? None, absolutely none, because the pro- 
posal was not based on an actual assessment of the situation but on the 
fantastic ideas of a person divorced from reality. 

We are currently beginning slowly to work our way out of a difficult 
agricultural situation. The speeches of the delegates to the Twentieth Congress 
please us all; we are glad that many delegates deliver speeches, that there 
are conditions for the fulfillment of the sixth Five-Year Plan for animal 
husbandry, not during the period of five years, but within two to three 
years. We are certain that the commitments of the new Five-Year Plan 
will be accomplished successfully. (Prolonged applause.) 

Comrades! If we sharply criticize today the cult of the individual which 
was so widespread during Stalin’s life and if we speak about the many 
negative phenomena generated by this cult which is so alien to the spirit 
of Marxism-Leninism, various persons may ask: How could it be? Stalin 
headed the party and the country for 30 years and many victories were 
gained during his lifetime. Can we deny this? In my opinion, the question 
can be asked in this manner only by those who are blinded and hopelessly 
hypnotized by the cult of the individual, only by those who do not under- 
stand the essence of the revolution and of the Soviet state, only by those 
who do not understand, in a Leninist manner, the role of the party and of 
the nation in the development of the Soviet society. 

The Socialist, Revolution was attained by the working class and by the 
poor peasantry with the partial support of middle-class peasants. It was 
attained by the people under the leadership of the Bolshevik Party, Lenin’s 
great service consisted of the fact that he created a militant party of the 
working class, but he was armed with Marxist understanding of the laws 
of social development and with the science of proletarian victory in the 
fight with capitalism, and he steeled this party in the crucible of revolutionary 
struggle of the masses of the people. 

During this fight the party consistently defended the interests of the 
people, became its experienced leader, and led the working masses to power, to 
the creation of the first socialist state. You remember well the wise words 
of Lenin that the Soviet state is strong because of the awareness of the 
masses that history is created by the millions and tens of millions of people. 

Our historical victories were attained thanks to the organizational work 
of the party, to the many provincial organizations, and to the self-sacri- 
ficing work of our great nation. These victories are the result of the great 
drive and activity of the nation and of the party as a whole; they are not 
at all the fruit of the leadership of Stalin, as the situation was pictured during 
the period of the cult of the individual. 

If we are to consider this matter as Marxists and as Leninists, then we 
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have to state unequivocally that the leadership practice which came into being 
during the last years of Stalin’s life became a serious obstacle in the path 
of Soviet social development, Stalin often failed for months to take up some 
unusually important problems, concerning the life of the party and of the 
state, whose solution could not be postponed. During Stalin’s leadership 
our peaceful relations with other nations were often threatened, because one- 
man decisions could cause, and often did cause, great complications. 

In the last years, when we managed to free ourselves of the harmful 
practice of the cult of the individual and took several proper steps in the 
sphere of internal and external policies, everyone saw how activity grew 
before their very eyes, how the creative activity of the broad working 
masses developed, how favorably all this acted upon the development of 
economy and of culture. (Applause. ) 

Some comrades may ask us: Where were the members of the Political 
Bureau of the Central Committee? Why did they not assert themselves 
against the cult of the individual in time? And why is this being done only 
now? 

First of all, we have to consider the fact that the members of the Political 
Bureau viewed these matters in a different way at different times. Initially, 
many of them backed Stalin actively because Stalin was one of the strongest 
Marxists and his logic, his strength and his will greatly influenced the cadres 
and party work. 

It is known that Stalin, after Lenin’s death, especially during the first 
years, actively fought for Leninism against the enemies of Leninist theory 
and against those who deviated. Beginning with Leninist theory, the party, 
with its Central Committee at the head, started on a great scale the work of 
socialist industrialization of the country, agricultural collectivization and 
the cultural revolution. ? 

At that time Stalin gained great popularity, sympathy and support. The 
party had to fight those who attempted to lead the country away from the 
correct Leninist path; it had to fight Trotskyites, Zinovievites and rightists, 
and the bourgeois nationalists. This fight was indispensable. 

Later, however, Stalin, abusing his power more and more, began to fight 
eminent party and Government leaders and to use terroristic methods against 
honest Soviet people. As we have already shown, Stalin thus handled such 
eminent party and Government leaders as Kossior, Rudzutak, Eikhe, Posty- 
shev and many others. 

Attempts to oppose groundless suspicions and charges resulted in the 
opponent falling victim of the repression. This characterized the fall of 
Comrade Postyshev. 

In one of his speeches Stalin expressed his dissatisfaction with Postyshev 
and asked him, “What are you actually?” 


62. This remark about the “great complications” which Stalin caused 
to “our peaceful relations with other nations” is the only place in the 
Khrushchey text where he expresses himself unfavorably about Stalin’s 
foreign policy after the war. 
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Postyshev answered clearly, “I am a Bolshevik, Comrade Stalin, a Bol- 
shevik.” 

This assertion was at first considered to show a lack of respect for Stalin; 
later it was considered a harmful act and consequently resulted in Postyshev’s 
annihilation and branding without any reason as a “people’s enemy.” 

In the situation which then prevailed I have talked often with Nikolai 
Alexandrovich Bulganin; once when we two were traveling in a car, he 
said, “It has happened sometimes that a man goes to Stalin on his invitation 
as a friend. And, when he sits with Stalin, he does not know where he will 
be sent next—home or to jail.” 

It is clear that such conditions put every member of the Political Bureau 
in a very difficult situation. And, when we also consider the fact that in 
the last years the Central Committee plenary sessions were not convened” 
and that the sessions of the Political Bureau occurred only occasionally, from 
time to time, then we will understand how difficult it was for any member 
of the Political Bureau to take a stand against one or another unjust or 
improper procedure, against serious errors and shortcomings in the prac- 
tices of leadership. 

As we have already shown, many decisions were taken either by one 
person or in a roundabout way, without collective discussion. The sad fate 
of Political Bureau member Comrade Voznesensky, who fell victim to 
Stalin’s repressions, is known to all. It is a characteristic thing that the 
decision to remove him from the Political Bureau was never discussed 
but was reached in a devious fashion. In the same way came the decision 
concerning the removal of Kuznetsov and Rodionov from their posts.” 


63. In the literature on the subject, there has already been some dispute 
as to exactly how P. P. Postyshey conducted himself at the February-March 
1937 plenum (cf. the booklet by Hryhori Kostiuk, The Fall of Postyshev, 
Research Program on the USSR, New York, 1954, and my analysis of it, 
“From the History of the Yezhoushchina: The Fall of Postyshev,” Socialist 
Courier, New York, issue No. 12 for 1954, pp. 237-40). The quotation 
from Postyshev’s speech given above by Khrushchev (cf. note 18), and 
Postyshey’s reply to Stalin which he now cites, show that Postyshev opposed 
Stalin to the very end of the plenum. 

64, The last officially announced Central Committee plenum in Stalin’s 
lifetime was that of February 1947, which heard A. A. Andreyev’s report 
on agriculture. It is clear from the biographical note on Nikolai A. Bul- 
ganin in the second edition of the Great Soviet Encyclopedia that another 
plenum took place in February 1948, but no official announcement of it has 
ever appeared in the press. 

65. The disappearance of Voznesensky, Kuznetsov and Rodionov occurred 
in March-April 1949; hence, the termination of the normal functioning of 
the Politburo should be fixed at that time. According to information from 
other sources, the virtually complete dissolution of the Politburo took place 
in March-April 1951 and represented the punishment which Stalin im- 
Posed as a result of the failure of Khrushchev’s schemes for amalgamation 
of the kolkhozes and creation of so-called “agro-cities.” Khrushchev throws 
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The importance of the Central Committee’s Political Bureau was reduced 
and its work was disorganized by the creation within the Political Bureau 
of various commissions—the so-called “quintets,” “sextets,” “septets” and 
“novenaries.” Here is, for instance, a resolution of the Political Bureau of 
October 3, 1946: 

“Stalin’s Proposal: 

“1. The Political Bureau Commission for Foreign Affairs (‘Sextet’) 
is to concern itself in the future, in addition to foreign affairs, also with 
matters of internal construction and domestic policy. 

“2. The Sextet is to add to its roster the Chairman of the State Commis. 
sion of Economic Planning of the USSR, Comrade Voznesensky, and 
is to be known as a Septet. 

“Signed: Secretary of the Central Committee, J. Stalin.” 

What a terminology of a card player! (Laughter in the hall.) It is clear 
that the creation within the Political Bureau of this type of commissions— 
“quintets,” “sextets,” “septets” and “novenaries”’—was against the principle 
of collective leadership. The result of this was that some members of the 
Political Bureau were in this way kept away from participation in reaching 
the most important state matters. 

One of the oldest members of our party, Klimenti Yefremovich Voroshilov, 
found himself in an almost impossible situation. For several years he was 
actually deprived of the right of participation in Political Bureau sessions. 
Stalin forbade him to attend the Political Bureau sessions and to receive 
documents. When the Political Bureau was in session and Comrade Voroshilov 
heard about it, he telephoned each time and asked whether he would he 
allowed to attend. Sometimes Stalin permitted it, but always showed his 
dissatisfaction. 

Because of his extreme suspicion, Stalin toyed also with the absurd and 
ridiculous suspicion that Voroshilov was an English agent. (Laughter in 


no light whatever on the struggle over this issue, although it played a 
great role in the destinies of the regime in the last three or four years of 
Stalin’s life. 

66. This proposal by Stalin, unquestionably adopted by the Politburo, 
is the first documentary proof of the correctness of earlier reports of the 
existence of a special committee of the Politburo which constituted the 
regime’s supreme body in matters of foreign policy. The make-up of this 
committee is unknown, but, aside from Stalin, it must have included 
Molotov, Zhdanoy, Beria and Mikoyan. Whether Malenkoy was a member 
is not clear: October 1946 was a period of sharp decline in his influence 
(at that time, he was removed as a secretary of the Central Committee); 
yet, he not only remained a Politburo member but was immediately des 
ignated Stalin’s deputy in the Council of Ministers. In any event, Voznesen- 
sky’s inclusion in the committee gave it a pro-Zhdanov majority, and the 
incorporation in its sphere of competence of questions of “internal con- 
struction and domestic policy” virtually transformed it into an organ re- 
placing the Politburo. 
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the hall.) It’s true—an English agent. A special tapping device was installed 
in his home to listen to what was said there.* (Indignation in the hall.) 


Bureau By unilateral decision, Stalin had also separated one other man from the 
es work of the Political Bureau—Andrei Andreyevich Andreyev™. This was 
ok one of the most unbridled acts of willfulness. 
Let us consider the first Central Committee plenum after the 19th Party 
idl Congress when Stalin, in his talk at the plenum, characterized Vyacheslav 
tet) Mikhailovich Molotov and Anastas Ivanovich Mikoyan and suggested that 
0 with these old workers of our party were guilty of some baseless charges. It is not 
; excluded that had Stalin remained at the helm for another several months, 
— Comrades Molotov and Mikoyan would probably have not delivered any 
and speeches at this Congress.®® 
Stalin evidently had plans to finish off the old members of the Political 
Bureau. He often stated that Political Bureau members should be replaced by 
clear new ones. 
ors His proposal, after the 19th Congress, concerning the election of 25 per- 
inciple sons to the Central Committee Presidium, was aimed at the removal of the 
of the old Political Bureau members and the bringing in of less experienced persons 
aching so that these would extol him in all sorts of ways. 

; We can assume that this was also a design for the future annihilation of the 
shilov, old Political Bureau members and, in this way, a cover for all shameful acts 
: i of Stalin, acts which we are now considering. 
mee Comrades! In order not to repeat errors of the past, the Central Committee 
wrens. has declared itself resolutely against the cult of the individual. We consider 
shilov that Stalin was excessively extolled. However, in the past Stalin doubtless 
ld i performed great services to the party, to the working class and to the interna- 
his tional workers’ movement. 

This question is complicated by the fact that all this which we have just 
d and discussed was done during Stalin’s life under his leadership and with his 
em concurrence; here Stalin was convinced that this was necessary for the 
ars: defense of the interests of the working classes against the plotting of enemies 
yi - and against the attack of the imperialist camp. 
He saw this from the position of the interest of the working class, of the 
itburo, 
of the 67. This statement by Khrushchev confirms the recently published report 
sd the that Stalin, with Poskrebyshev’s aid, constructed a special room in which 
f this he monitored the private conversations of highly-placed Party figures and 
sluded Soviet functionaries (cf. Elizabeth Lermolo’s Face of a Victim, Harper, 
ember 1955). 
—_ 68. Andrei A. Andreyev (born 1895) fell into Stalin’s disfavor as a re- 
tee); sult of his resistance to Khrushchev’s plans in early 1950 to amalgamate 
y des- the kolkhozes and create “agro-cities.” 
nesen- 69. There are indications that, at about this time, Molotoy’s wife was 
the arrested and sent to Siberia (cf. Harrison E. Salisbury’s An American in 
| con- Russia, Harper, 1955). Molotov’s disgrace, about which Khrushchev talks, 
“2 was undoubtedly connected with the imprisonment of his wife. Nothing 

has yet come to light regarding the reasons for Mikoyan’s fall from favor. 
eader July 16, 1956 $63 
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interest of the laboring people, of the interest of the victory of socialism and 
communism. We cannot say that these were the deeds of a giddy despot. He 
considered that this should be done in the interest of the party, of the work- 
ing masses, in the name of the defense of the revolution’s gains. In this lies 
the whole tragedy! 

Comrades! Lenin had often stressed that modesty is an absolutely integral 
part of a real Bolshevik. Lenin himself was the living personification of the 
greatest modesty. We cannot say that we have been following this Leninist 
example in all respects. 

It is enough to point out that many towns, factories and industrial enter- 
prises, kolkhozes and sovkhozes, Soviet institutions and cultural institutions 
have been referred to by us with a title—if I may express it so—of private 
property of the names of these or those Government or party leaders who were 
still active and in good health. Many of us participated in the action of assign- 
ing our names to various towns, rayons, enterprises and kolkhozes. We must 
correct this. (Applause.) 

But this should be done calmly and slowly. The Central Committee will dis- 
cuss this matter and consider it carefully in order to prevent errors and 
excesses. [ can remember how the Ukraine learned about Kossior’s arrest. The 
Kiev radio used to start its programs thus: “This is Radio (in the name of) 
Kossior.” When one day the programs began without naming Kossior, every: 
one was quite certain that something had happened to Kossior, that he prob- 
ably had been arrested. 

Thus, if today we begin to remove the signs everywhere and to change 
names, people will think that these comrades in whose honor the given enter- 
prises, kolkhozes or cities are named also met some bad fate and that they have 
also been arrested. (Animation in the hall.) 

How is the authority and the importance of this or that leader judged? On 
the basis of how many towns, industrial enterprises and factories, kolkhozes 
and sovkhozes carry his name. Is it not about time that we eliminate this 
“private property” and “nationalize” the factories, the industrial enterprises, 
the kolkhozes and the sovkhozes? (Laughter, applause, voices: “That is 
right.”) This will benefit our cause. After all, the cult of the individual is 
manifested also in this way. 

We should, in all seriousness, consider the question of the cult of the indi- 
vidual. We cannot let this matter get out of the party, especially not to the 
press. It is for this reason that we are considering it here at a closed Congress 
session. We should know the limits; we should not give ammunition to the 
enemy; we should not wash our dirty linen before their eyes. I think that the 
delegates to the Congress will understand and assess properly all these 
proposals. (Tumultuous applause. ) 

Comrades! We must abolish the cult of the individual decisively, once and 
for all; we must draw the proper conclusions concerning both ideological- 
theoretical and practical work. It is necessary for this purpose: 

First, in a Bolshevik manner to condemn and to eradicate the cult of the 
individual as alien to Marxism-Leninism and not consonant with the principles 
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of party leadership and the norms of party life, and to fight inexorably all 
attempts at bringing back this practice in one form or another. 

To return to and actually practice in all our ideological work the most 
important theses of Marxist-Leninist science about the people as the creator 
of history and as the creator of all material and spiritual good of humanity, 
about the decisive role of the Marxist party in the revolutionary fight for the 
transformation of society, about the victory of communism. 

In this connection we will be forced to do much work in order to examine 
critically from the Marxist-Leninist viewpoint and to correct the widely 
spread erroneous views connected with the cult of the individual in the sphere 
of history, philosophy, economy and of other sciences, as well as in litera- 
ture and the fine arts. It is especially necessary that in the immediate future 
we compile a serious textbook of the history of our party which will be edited 
in accordance with scientific Marxist objectivism, a textbook of the history of 
Soviet society, a book pertaining to the events of the Civil War and the Great 
Patriotic War. 

Secondly, to continue systematically and consistently the work done by the 
party’s Central Committee during the last years, a work characterized by 
minute observation in all party organizations, from the bottom to the top, of 
the Leninist principles of party leadership, characterized, above all, by the 
main principle of collective leadership, characterized by the observance of the 
norms of party life described in the statutes of our party, and, finally, charac- 
terized by the wide practice of criticism and self-criticism. 

Thirdly, to restore completely the Leninist principles of Soviet socialist 
democracy, expressed in the Constitution of the Soviet Union, to fight willful- 
ness of individuals abusing their power. The evil caused by acts violating 
revolutionary socialist legality which have accumulated during a long time 
as a result of the negative influence of the cult of the individual has to be 
completely corrected. 

Comrades! The 20th Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
has manifested with a new strength the unshakable unity of our party, its 
cohesiveness around the Central Committee, its resolute will to accomplish the 
great task of building communism. (Tumultuous applause. ) 

And the fact that we present in all their ramifications the basic problems of 
overcoming the cult of the individual which is alien to Marxism-Leninism, as 
well as the problem of liquidating its burdensome consequences, is an evi- 
dence of the great moral and political strength of our party. (Prolonged 
applause. ) 

We are absolutely certain that our party, armed with the historical resolu- 
tions of the 20th Congress, will lead the Soviet people along the Leninist path 
to new successes, to new victories. (Tumultuous, prolonged applause. ) 

Long live the victorious banner of our party—Leninism! (Tumultuous, pro- 
longed applause ending in ovation. All rise.) 
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Lenin’s Testament 


About a year before his death, Lenin dictated his famous ‘Testament,’ 
a confidential letter giving his estimate of his Communist lieutenants. The 
letter was known in high party circles, but kept from the outside world 
until Leon Trotsky “leaked” a copy of it to the American journalist Max 
Eastman, who on October 18, 1926, had it published in the New York Times. 
Stalin recognized the authenticity of the document in intra-party discus- 
sions in 1927, declaring: 

“It is said that in the ‘Testament’ in question Lenin suggested to the Party 
Congress that it should deliberate on the question of replacing Stalin and 
appointing another comrade in his place as General Secretary of the party. 
This is perfectly true.” 

Thereafter, however, the document was top secret as far as Soviet citizens 
were concerned until Khrushchevy’s references to it at the 20th Congress. 
While Khrushchey quoted Lenin’s criticisms of Stalin, he did not publicly 
refer to the Testament’s praise of Bukharin and other leaders later purged 
by Stalin. The full document follows: 


Y THE stability of the Central Committee, of which I spoke befcre, I meaa 

measures to prevent a split, so far as such measures can be taken. For, 
of course, the White Guard in Russkaya Mysl (I think it was S. E. Oldenburg) 
was right when, in the first place, in his play against Soviet Russia he banked 
on the hope of a split in our party, and when, in the second place, he banked 
for that split on serious disagreements in our party. 

Our party rests upon two classes, and for that reason its instability is 
possible, and if there cannot exist an agreement between those classes its 
fall is inevitable. In such an event it would be useless to take any measures 
or in general to discuss the stability of our Central Committee. In such an 
event no measures would prove capable of preventing a split. But I trust 
that is too remote a future, and too improbable an event, to talk about. 

I have in mind stability as a guarantee against a split in the near future, 
and I intended to examine here a series of considerations of a purely personal 
character. 

I think that the fundamental factor in the matter of stability—from this 
point of view—is such members of the Central Committee as Stalin and 
Trotsky. The relation between them constitutes, in my opinion, a big half of 
the danger of that split, which might be avoided, and the avoidance of which 
might be promoted, in my opinion, by raising the number of members of the 
Central Committee to fifty or one hundred. 

Comrade Stalin, having become General Secretary, has concentrated an 
enormous power in his hands; and I am not sure that he always knows how 
to use that power with sufficent caution. On the other hand, Comrade Trotsky. 
as was proved by his struggle against the Central Committee in connection 
with the question of the People’s Commissariat of Ways and Communications, 
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is distinguished not only by his exceptional abilities—personally he is, to be 
sure, the most able man in the present Central Committee—but also by his too 
far-reaching self-confidence and a disposition to be too much attracted by 
the purely administrative side of affairs. 

These two qualities of the two most able leaders of the present Central Com- 
mittee might, quite innocently, lead to a split; if our party does not take 
measures to prevent it, a split might arise unexpectedly. 

I will not further characterize the other members of the Central Committee 
as to their personal qualities. I will only remind you that the October episode 
of Zinoviey and Kamenev was not, of course, accidental, but that it ought 
as little to be used against them personally as the non-Bolshevism of Trotsky. 

Of the younger members of the Central Committee, I want to say a few 
words about Bukharin and Pyatakov. They are in my opinion, the most able 
forces (among the youngest) and in regard to them it is necessary to bear 
in mind the following: Bukharin is not only the most valuable and biggest 
theoretician of the party, but also may legitimately be considered the favorite 
of the whole party; but his theoretical views can only with the very greatest 
doubt be regarded as fully Marxist, for there is something scholastic in him 
(he never has learned, and I think never has fully understood, the dialectic) . 

And then Pyatakov—a man undoubtedly distinguished in will and ability. 
but too much given over to administration and the administrative side of 
things to be relied on in a serious political question. 

Of course, both these remarks are made by me merely with a view to the 
present time, or supposing that these two able and loyal workers may not 
find an occasion to supplement their knowledge and correct their one-sidedness. 
December 25, 1922 


Postscript: Stalin is too rude, and this fault, entirely supportable in rela- 
tions among us Communists, becomes insupportable in the office of General 
Secretary. Therefore, I propose to the comrades to find a way to remove 
Stalin from that position and appoint to it another man who in all respects 
differs from Stalin only in superiority—namely, more patient, more loyal, 
more polite and more attentive to comrades, less capricious, etc. This circum- 
stance may seem an insignificant trifle, but I think that from the point of view 
of preventing a split and from the point of view of the relation between Stalin 
and Trotsky which I discussed above, it is not a trifle, or it is such a trifle as 
may acquire a decisive significance. 

January 4, 1923 LENIN 
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